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AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 


Strict entrance requirements, but 
few failures after admission. Some- 
what expensive, but cheap in com- 
parison with advantages offered. No 
loafers expected, but also none with- 
out capacity to enjoy almost un- 
limited good times. 


For details as to admission, 
scholarship aid, etc., address 


President J. R. McCAIN 
Box S.2 
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Extract from a letter of April 16, 1920 


“T am much gratified at the work done there | 
so far by my two sons and wish to send them | 
back next fall. 


“In this connection, I desire to express my 
high opinion of the College, not only from past 
observation but now from a more direct and per- 
sonal touch with it by reason of the attendance 
of my boys there during this year, and with 
the enlarged facilities at hand I trust there lies 
ahead an even wider field of usefulness.” 


DAVIDSON meets the expectation of both | 
parents and students. 
For catalog, address: 
F. W. HENGEVELD, Registrar, 
Room 113, Chambers Building, 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 





Summer School June roth—July roth 
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COLLEGE 
CLINTON, - Ss. ©. 
‘“‘Where Men are Made’’ 


=~ 


Owned, controlled and supported by the 
Synods of Georgia and South Carolina. 


Fully Accredited—Highest Standards. 
A small, cultural, Christian College. 


Best Social, Religious, Intellectual and 
Physical advantages. 


For further information or catalog, 
write to 


JOHN McSWEEN, President 








The Ideal Investment 


The Life Annuity Bond of a sound 
and conservative organization is 
one of the safest and best invest- 
ments to be had. 

Westminster College has written 
many annuity bonds; has never 
failed to pay annuities when due; 
manages its annuity business with 
the utmost care; pays up to 8%, 
using the established rates of all 
conservative organizations. 

In investing in our Annuity Bonds 
you are helping to build and en- 
large one of the oldest, best estab- 
lished Christian Colleges of the 
Country. You are helping to train 
a Christian Leadership in the 
future—one of the greatest needs 
of the Church. 


Let us send you some literature. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


| Fulton, Missouri 
M. E. MELVIN, President. 










































































Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
The Seminary of the Southwest 


Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian 
jdeals and standard training. 


Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
gogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
cure the M. A. from the University of 
Texas during the Seminary course. 


Address : 


REV. T. W. CURRIE, D.D., President. 
Austin, Texas. 




















MONEY IN OLD LETTERS 


Look in the old trunk and send me all 
the old envelopes up to 1876. Do not re- 
move the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 

GEORGE HAKES 


290 Broadway, New York 
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STUDIES IN 
HYMNOLOGY 


By MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


Prices: Art paper, 60c; DeLuxe Bind- 
ing with — of Author, 
1.50. 














A treatise on Sacred Music by_one 
of America’s leading authorities. Read 
these comments: 

Dr. Chas. R. Erdman, of Princeton, 
writes: 

“Let me assure you that your work 
on Hymnology has been read both with 
pleasure and with profit. It is to be 
helpful not only to me personally but 
through me to the students of theology 
who are preparing for the ministry. 
I was glad to take a copy to the class 
and to suggest to them its great value.” 

Following is from a review in “The 
School of Music,” Keokuk, Ia.: 

“Many supervisors of music have some- 
thing to do with church music, and to 
these we suggest that they read this 
excellent little book. Everything that 
Mrs. Adams does is thoughtful and 
artistic, and this book reflects the same 
characteristics that many of us have 
learned to admire in her piano music 
for children.” 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 




















THE LARGER PRAYER 


At first I prayed for Light, 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly, would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next I prayed for Strength, 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith, 
Could I but trust my God, 

I'd live enfolded in His peace 
Though foes were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love, 
Deep love to God and man; 

A living love that will not fail, 
However dark His plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 
God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 
—Edna Dean Cheney. 


—o-—- 


When David Hume, the infidel, 
was charged with inconsistency in 
zoing to listen to John Brown, the 
zodly Scotch minister of Hadding- 
‘on, he replied: “I don’t believe all 
that he says, but he does, and once 
a week I like to hear a man who 
believes what he says. Why, what- 
ever I think, the man preaches as 
though he thought the Lord Jesus 
Christ was at his elbow!” 


—o-——_- 


“If radio’s slim fingers 
Can pluck a melody 

From night and toss it over 
A continent or sea: 

If the petaled white notes 
of a violin 

Are blown across a mountain, 
Or a city’s din: 

If songs like crimson roses 
Are culled from thin blue air, 

Why should mortals wonder 
If God hears prayer?” 

—Ez. 


—_—Oo-—"— 


The loss of time is the most hope- 
less and absolute loss we can sus- 
tain. Fortune may return after hav- 
ing taken her flight. But our hur- 
ried years can never come back to 
us from the grave. There is 
but one point at which time is en- 
tirely in our power, and in submis- 
sion to our will. That is at its be- 
ginnings.—_S. P. Herron. 


Judge not—the working of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see; 

What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

{In God’s pure light may only be 

A scar brought from some well-won 
field— 

Where thou would’st only faint and 
yield. 


—A. A. Procter. 
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Missionaries—+Save Money on 
Christmas Gifts 


MISSIONARIES : Now is the time 

to select your Christmas gifts. 
Accredited missionaries are granted 
10% discount on all orders of $50.00 
or over taken from our current gen- 
eral catalogues. 

Churches: Our Missionary Bureau 
will relieve you of much worry and 
tell you how to save on Christmas 
donations and supplies for Missions. 

Field Secretaries: Anticipate the 
Holiday needs of your stations. Com- 
municate now with our Missionary Bu- 
reau for special wholesale discounts on 
large orders. 

A FREE copy of the famous Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogue upon request. 


Montgomery Ward & Company 


Missionary Bureau, Chicago, U. 8. A. 























“The Sanitary” Communion Cups 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 


The in- 
di viai- 


8 ervice 
per ’ 
mits an impressive ceremony. 

SENT FOR TRIAL. 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 
We make the finest quality of beauti- 
ful polished trays and supply thousands 
of satisfied congregations. Send for list 
of these churches and Free Catalog 
with quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Street Roc 
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BOOK PRICES SLASHED! 





We have left on hand a small quantity of the s»lendid books listed below which we will sell at 
prices noted, as long as the present supply lasts. No more can be had at these prices. They are 
new books and sold originally, in most cases, for more than double the present price. 


ORDER FROM RICHMOND STORE ONLY 





Special Price, 75c Each # Special Price, 50c Each 


Original] Price Original Price 





The Lord We Love. By Chas. R. Erdman __-_-_----~- $1.50 } Christianity and the Religions of the World. By 
The Intention #f His Soul. By H. L. Simpson ____ 2.00 Albert Schweitzer -~-----~----~-----~---------- $1.25 
Problems That Perplex. By J. W. G. Ward ------ 1.50 Christ and Money. By H. A. Martin __--_--____--- 1.00 
ae oe = — a oe . 5 a 2.00 The Tears of Jesus. By L. R. Scarborough ________ 1.25 
The Great Partnership—Man and God. By J. A. | The Significance of the Cross. By G. H. Mor- 
McCallum See ERS rison ~~~~-~-----~-~----~-~--~------------------- -85 
How Jesus Won Men. By L. R. Scarborough __._ 2.00 The Galilean. By Nathaniel Micklem ____________ 1.75 
The Interest of the Bible. By J. E. McFadyen ___. 2.00 As At the First. By J. A. Hutton ________________ 1.25 
“a eee aoe 2.00 The Guests of God. By George Jackson -____-__-___ 1.25 
Cameos From Calvary. By J. W. G. Ward_______. 2.00 5 The Quest of Religion. By C. E. Raven -__-___-__ 1.50 





EXTRA BIBLE BARGAIN! 


A Beautiful, Handy-Size, Large-Type, Fine Leather-Bound Bible at Almost Half Price 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BIBLE: 


Genuine leather binding, overlapping covers, linen lining; genuine gold titles; red under gold 
edges; silk headbands, silk marker, silk sewed. 


This is a self-pronouncing King James version. Printed in clear black-face type on India Bible 
paper. The size of page is 43x63 inches. It contains text and maps only. 


Just the Bible for workers to carry. Can easily slip it into your coat pocket. It is also an ideal 
gift for boys and girls who want a small Bible all their own. 


Original Price, $3.75 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $2.25 
In Lots of 10 or More, $2.00 Each 





THIS IS NOT A PERMANENT OFFER 


We have only a limited supply, and this offer is good only as long as the stock lasts. Order a 
supply—they will soon be gone. Be sure to ask for Bible No. N-200X. 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Official and Recommended Study Books. 1929-30 


HOME MISSIONS 


For Adult Classes 


“THE CROWDED WAYS” 
By Charles Hatch Sears, D. D. 


Out of a varied and fruitful service the author treats in 
a popular style the problems of reaching the un-churched in 
our cities, and shows that moral and religious conditions in 
our cities have a powerful influence upon the social and re- 
ligious life of the entire country. Price, Cloth, $1.00; 


Paper, 60c. 
“HELPS FOR LEADERS” 


By Mrs. E. B. Paisley 
Prepared by a skilled teacher who made a careful study 
of The Crowded Ways. Price, 15c. 





For Seniors 
“PIONEERS OF GOODWILL” 
By H. B. Hunting 


Fascinating stories of twelve great pioneers in Home Mis- 
sion work. Price, Paper, 75c. 





For Intermediates 
“GOOD NEWS ACROSS THE CONTINENT” 
By Mary Jenness 


A connected story of the progress of Home Missions across 
the Continent. Price, Paper, 50c. 





For Juniors 
“JUMPING BEANS” 


By R. N. McLean 


A practical book on the problems of working with children 
of immigrants. Price, Paper, 75c. 





For Primaries 
“RAFAEL AND CONSUELO” 


By Florence C. Means 
A story of two Mexican children told in an interesting 
fashion. Price, Paper, 75c. 


€ 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS 


For Adults and Young People 


“THE CHURCH IN CHINA” 
By Donald W. Richardson, D. D. 


_ The author, out of a rich and fruitful service as a mis- 
sionary and teacher in China, has given us a sane and 
clear-sighted analysis of conditions in this rapidly changing 
land and a frank discussion of the adaptations that must be 
made in future missionary activities. Price, Cloth, $1.00; 


Paper, 50c. 
“HELPS FOR LEADERS” 


By E. D. Grant 
(To be ready in Fall.) Price, 15c. 





For Seniors 
“ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK” 
By Phillips 
Price, Paper, 60c. 


For Intermediates 
“SEVEN THOUSAND EMERALDS” 
Laubach 
Price, Paper, 75c. 











For Juniors 
“GOING TO JERUSALEM” 
By Margaret Applegarth 


A charming story of the missionary enterprise through 
the centuries. Price, Paper, 50c. 


For Primaries 
“FILIPINO PLAYMATES” 
By Jean Moore Cavel 


Can be used with any group from 6 to 9 years of age. 
Price, Paper, 75c. 


For Beginners 
“THE LITTLE LORD JESUS” 
By Lucy W. Peabody 
A little book with thirty pictures, illustrating incidents 


in the early life of Jesus. Stories accompanying pictures. 
Price, 25c. 





Do You Know “The Program 
Builder’’? 


If not, send for a sample copy today. It is just what 
you need to help you with your programs in Young People’s 
and Intermediate groups. See what others say about it: 

From Georgia: “By request of the officers of our C. E., 
I am sending one dollar more to you for a year’s sub- 
scription for five copies of ‘The Program Builder.’ I have 
already sent 50 cents for one copy per month. Your paper 
is liked so well we can use five copies to a great advantage.” 
; From Texas: “I think our subscriptions to your fine 
Program Builder’ have expired and we just cannot exist 
without your help. Your programs are so fine and well 
prepared and help us so in our C. E.” 

From Texas: “We received copies of “The Program 
Builder’ and think it splendid; in fact, just what we need 
and want.” 

From South Carolina: ‘We like ‘The Program Builder’ 
so much, I am enclosing order for two subscriptions.” 

From North Carolina: “For your information will say 
that all of us are well pleased with the manner in which 
Worship Programs are handled in your ‘Program Builder.’ ” 

From Georgia: ‘We have found ‘The Program Builder’ 


to be highly satisfactory and most helpful in planning pro- 
grams.” 


Subscription: Single copy, per year, 50c. Five or more 
copies to one address, 30c. 
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Especially for Presbyterians 


One, or more, of these books should be in every Presby- 
terian home. Also in the Church or Sunday-school library. 


PRESBYTERIANS: THEIR HISTORY AND 
BELIEFS 


By Rev. W. L. Lingle, D. D. 


A fine, broad outline giving just the right basis for further 
study of Presbyterian Church history. Carries the story of 
our great Church from its beginning up to the year 1928. 
Price, Paper, 50c¢; Cloth, $1.00. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH: ITS ORIGIN, 
ORGANIZATION AND INFLUENCE 
By Rev. John J. Rice, D. D. 
Prepared so that the average member of the church may 
have at hand facts that will make him better informed and 
more interested in his church. At the end of each chapter 


are questions for class use, and to stimulate further study. 
Price, Paper, 40c;, Cloth, 60c. 


PRESBYTERIANISM: ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE. 
By Rev. S. L. Morris, D. D. 

A truly great statement of Presbyterianism as a system, 
its place in history; its relation to Calvinism, ete. Con- 
tains a complete index, full analysis, and questions for study 
by classes or individuals. Price, Paper, 50c; Cloth, 75c. 





Order All of Above From The 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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An Interpretation of 
Present Conditions in Mexico— 
Political, Sociological, and Religious 


By ANNIE CARLYLE 





ent conditions in Mexico! 
That can be put in two 
words: “Present Constitution.” 


A BIRD’S-EYE view of pres- 


of Mexico City. 


reform) Constitution of Mexico. 


Note :—This is the third and last This is sometimes called the 
of the series of articles written for 
THE SurRvEy, by Miss Annie Carlyle, 


Constitution of Querétaro, for 
the place in which it was formed, 
and sometimes called the Con- 


Present conditions as you know 
by this time began August 13, 
1521, when Mexico, by conquest 
became “New Spain.” What a 
rich prize that was—that ancient 
land of Anahuac, of the Aztecs— 
the Mexicans! How sleek his 
conquerors grew as the bela- 
boured Indian delved in his own 
mines to enrich them. Only a 
week ago one of the daily pa- 
pers of Mexico City gave a little 


Dr. W. A. Ross, President of the 
Evangelical Seminary of Mezico, 
says that Miss Carlyle has rendered 
a distinct service to Mexico by her 
scholarly and sympathetic treat- 
ment of her history and _ her 
problems. 


As we go to print, reports are 
published of an agreement reached 
between the Vatican and the Mez- 
ican government, by which the re- 
ligious controversy that has torn 
the country for the past years is 
temporarily settled, and the Cath- 


stitution of 1917. The con- 
spicuous conditions today in this 
Republic are created by opposi- 
tion on the part of property hold- 
ers to the Agrarian Law, Article 
27 of the new Constitution; by 
opposition to the law regulating 
working conditions, Article .123; 
and by hostility to the laws 
regulating the ownership of 
Church properties, regulation of 



















summary of the Ecclesiastical olic priests returned to their 


churches. 


wealth in 1808 as 180,000,000 
pesos, or $90,000,000 American 





Church wealth and registration of 
the Clergy, Articles 130 and 27. 
Enforcement of the present 








money; and adds, “ ‘The Ec- 

clesiastico’ impoverished in double measure the Mexi- 
can people by absorbing their riches and paralyzing 
industry,” (by investments in untaxable church es- 
tates, real and personal, which were entailed). 

This beginning of monopoly in 1521, was carried 
along through the centuries (with the Liberals always 
opposing it); until in 1910 (the end of the Diaz 
regime) under the continued centralization of wealth 
and privilege the people became dangerously restless, 
and leaders with souls that could understand and re- 
spond to the longings of these repressed millions—for 
the rights and opportunities of citizens of their own 
country, for a better way of living, for more freedom 
of thought and action and less autocratic instruction 
than the Ecclesiastical system imposed—took up the 
popular cause, and the Reform Laws of 1857, with 
revisions and additions, became in 1917 the new (or 


453 


(reform) constitution began 
in 1920, and in 1924 President Plutarco Elias 
Calles began to enforce enforcement, and continued 
with determination through the four years of his term 
as President, when the soil of their Fatherland began 
to be returned by the Government as ejidos (or ap- 
portioned tracts taken from foreign, or other holders 
of large properties) to the native descendants of the 
original owners of the country. Bonds of indemnifica- 
tion were given by the Government for the properties 
of which the great land owners (most of them foreign- 
ers) were in part despoiled. The State of Chihuahua, 
the largest in the Mexican Union, was held by eight 
or ten proprietors. These bonds have not yet been 
redeemed, as, with constant rebellions to be quelled— 
rebellions created by those who oppose the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Constitution—it is impossible 
to accumulate a revenue to discharge either domestic 
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An Interpretation of 
Present Conditions in Mexico— 
Political, Sociological, and Religious 


ent conditions in Mexico! 

That can be put in two 
words: “Present Constitution.” 
Present conditions as you know 
by this time began August 13, 
1521, when Mexico, by conquest 
became “New Spain.” What a 
rich prize that was—that ancient 
land of Anahuac, of the Aztecs— 
the Mexicans! How sleek his 
conquerors grew as the bela- 
boured Indian delved in his own 
mines to enrich them. Only a 
week ago one of the daily pa- 
pers of Mexico City gave a little 


A BIRD’S-EYE view of pres- 


By ANNIE CARLYLE 





Note :—This is the third and last 
of the series of articles written for 
THE SurRvEY, by Miss Annie Carlyle, 
of Mexico City. 

Dr. W. A. Ross, President of the 
Evangelical Seminary of Mezico, 
says that Miss Carlyle has rendered 
a distinct service to Mexico by her 
scholarly and sympathetic treat- 
ment of her history and _ her 
problems. 


As we go to print, reports are 
published of an agreement reached 
between the Vatican and the Mez- 
ican government, by which the re- 
ligious controversy that has torn 
the country for the past years is 
temporarily settled, and the Cath- 


reform) Constitution of Mexico. 
This is sometimes called the 
Constitution of Querétaro, for 
the place in which it was formed, 
and sometimes called the Con- 
stitution of 1917. The con- 
spicuous conditions today in this 
Republic are created by opposi- 
tion on the part of property hold- 
ers to the Agrarian Law, Article 
27 of the new Constitution; by 
opposition to the law regulating 
working conditions, Article .123; 
and by hostility to the laws 
regulating the ownership of 
Church properties, regulation of 
































summary of the Ecclesiastical olic priests returned to their Church wealth and registration of 
wealth in 1808 as 180,000,000 | °?™rches. the Clergy, Articles 130 and 27. 
pesos, or $90,000,000 American Enforcement of the present 
money; and adds, “‘The Ex- (reform) constitution began 
clesiastico’ impoverished in double measure the Mexi- in 1920, and in 1924 President Plutarco Elias 


can people by absorbing their riches and paralyzing 
industry,” (by investments in untaxable church es- 
tates, real and personal, which were entailed). 

This beginning of monopoly in 1521, was carried 
along through the centuries (with the Liberals always 
opposing it); until in 1910 (the end of the Diaz 
regime) under the continued centralization of wealth 
and privilege the people became dangerously restless, 
and leaders with souls that could understand and re- 
spond to the longings of these repressed millions—for 
the rights and opportunities of citizens of their own 
country, for a better way of living, for more freedom 
of thought and action and less autocratic instruction 
than the Ecclesiastical system imposed—took up the 
popular cause, and the Reform Laws of 1857, with 
revisions and additions, became in 1917 the new (or 
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Calles began to enforce enforcement, and continued 
with determination through the four years of his term 
as President, when the soil of their Fatherland began 
to be returned by the Government as ejidos (or ap- 
portioned tracts taken from foreign, or other holders 
of large properties) to the native descendants of the 
original owners of the country. Bonds of indemnifica- 
tion were given by the Government for the properties 
of which the great land owners (most of them foreign- 
ers) were in part despoiled. The State of Chihuahua, 
the largest in the Mexican Union, was held by eight 
or ten proprietors. These bonds have not yet been 
redeemed, as, with constant rebellions to be quelled— 
rebellions created by those who oppose the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Constitution—it is impossible 
to accumulate a revenue to discharge either domestic 
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or foreign obligations. These bonds are publicly 
listed as items of the Interior National Debt. We 
need not describe how bitterly the Government has 
been denounced by the factions opposed to the present 
constitution, especially by those who have been obliged 
to surrender large tracts of their holdings or who are 
subject to the Federal regulations, restrictions and 
control of all oil and mineral lands. Oil, as well as 
land and mineral interests have sought to evade the 
laws of Mexico in past years, and Mexico now inter- 
poses the barrier of her Constitution. Nor does it 
need telling that people who have never known what 
it is to own a foot of the land that belonged to their 
forefathers do not readily comprehend what possession 
means or fully understand what is being done for them. 
Agricultural schools have been established; and this 
allotment to the native of a share in the ownership of 
his country will be better understood, valued and right- 
fully used by the next generation and by each suc- 
ceeding one. But this herculean task for humanity 
must begin with the dull understandings of the masses 
of the present generation. The principle of just resti- 
tution at its worst is better than unlawful monopoly 
at its best! Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution 
is, then, one interpretation of “present conditions” in 
Mexico. It reads, in part: 


“The appropriations of lands will be made for pur- 
poses of public utility and by means of indemnifica- 
tion. . . . The Government (National) will dictate 
the measures necessary for the division of the large 
tracts of arable land, for the development of small own- 
ers, for the creation of new centers of farming popu- 
lation with the lands and waters needful; to increase 
cultivation of the soil and to avoid the destruction of 
natural resources and the damage that property may 
suffer prejudicial to society. To the Nation belongs 
the right of possession of all mineral substances, 
precious stones, saline formations, all phosphates, petro- 
leum, etc.” 


From Article 115 to Article 122, inclusive, the Con- 
stitution sets forth the duties, rights and prohibitions 
to which each State is subject. But in Article 123 ihe 
pure sociology of the Mexican Constitution would 
make many of its regulations fitting by-laws for a 
vast Orphan Asylum. It puts the strong arm of na- 
tional law around the working man and woman and 
protects the children. Out of the creature held as 
bond slave by poverty and ignorance, it creates a man 
with individual rights that must be respected. It 
limits his hours of toil, compels healthful surround- 
ings while at work, forbids dangerous or painfully 
laborious tasks for women or children; fixes a mini- 
mum compensation which cannot be subject to dis- 
count or embargo of any kind; compels payment of 
wages in national currency and not in merchandise 
or commodities; for extra hours there must be double 
pay, nor can these extra hours exceed more than three 
nor be continued for more than three consecutive days; 
in work centers where the population exceed 200, a 
space must be reserved as a public market, for build- 
ings which shall serve as Government offices and cen- 
ters of recreation. In all such centers of work, drink- 
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ing or gambling houses are prohibited. These, as 
well as many other beneficent requirements of Article 
123, have made a situation execrated by despotic Jand 
owners and heartless overseers. 


Articles 24 and 27, leading to their culmination 
in Article 130, have implanted in Mexico religious 
freedom in reality—not in name. All forms of re- 
ligion—so long as their practices comply with the 
law—are tolerated, even to a few indigenous tribes in 
the State of Oaxaca, with their primitive idol wor- 
ship. No religion is “persecuted.” The painful mis- 
sion of the Revolutionary Government has been the 
prohibition and prevention of oppression and persecu- 
tion. Article 24 of the National Constitution reads: 


“All men are free to profess the religion they pre- . 


fer; to practice its ceremonies, devotions or acts of 
worship in temples (churches) or private domicile; but 
always in accordance with the law.” 


It would be contrary to the law to hold a religious 
meeting or ceremony on the street, or hold a public 
religious service in any other building than one dedi- 
cated to religious worship. A clause of Article 27 
reads: 


“The churches for public worship are the property 
of the Nation represented by the Federal Government, 
who may determine their continuance or suppression. 
The bishoprics, seminaries, religious colleges, convents 
or any other edifice constructed or destined for the ad- 
ministration or teaching of religion shall pass to the 
direct administration of the Government (secular ad- 
ministration). All churches that shall be built for pub- 
lic worship shall be the property of the Government.” 


Another clause of the same article reads: 


“Religious associations, called churches, of whatever 
creed, cannot in any sense have the power to acquire, 
possess or administer real estate, neither interest there- 
in. Such properties as they may have at the present 
time (or have placed in the name of another) they 
shall deliver to the Nation. All churches are the prop- 
erty of the Nation.” 


The clauses quoted are not written for effect; they 
are in no degree arbitrary; they are not vague. They 
are definite in meaning and clearly defined as to pur- 
pose. With Article 130, they unfold another chapter 
of Mexican history called ‘Present Conditions.” 
Article 130 reads: 


“In order to be a minister of any religion, it is 
necessary to be a Mexican by birth. Ministers of Re- 
ligion in public or private meetings may not in acts 
of worship or by religious propaganda criticise the 
fundamental laws of the country or the authorities of 
the Government, either in particular or in general. 
Ministers can have neither active nor passive vote, nor 
any right to associate themselves with political parties. 
All ministers must register with the government.” 


These laws do not persecute. They restrain and 
prohibit where restraint and prohibition were 1m- 
peratively necessary. CHURCH AND STATE HAD 
TO BE SEPARATED; and restraint and prohibition 
will be necessary until it is certain that they will re- 











main separated without further conflict to enforce the 
separation. 

There is perfect impartiality in the enforcement 
of these laws. No Church, no denomination is spared 
or favored. Protestants and Catholics alike are sub- 


ject to these national regulations. All Catholic 
churches are open for worship. The Government will 
not permit them to be closed except where it has been 
found the priests were officiating in public services, 
celebrating mass, or other religious ceremonies, which 
is forbidden unless THEY HAVE REGISTERED 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT. In such cases the 
church is closed and sealed with the Government seal. 
Catholic and Protestant clergymen alike are required 
to thus register. All Protestant ministers have done 
so and it is for this reason and not because of any 
favoritism that they may perform the duties of their 
profession. The Catholic clergy, so far, have not 
registered as the Government requires, nor have they 
recognized its civil authority, but prefer the decrees 
of the Vatican in Rome, which have no validity with 
the Mexican Government. The old order cannot exist 
under the new laws. It is for these reasons the 
Catholic clergy cannot perform the duties of their 
ministerial office; for these reasons and none other. 
They are not persecuted. The churches remain open 
as they have always been; the people go to them as 
they have always done to pray and find the consolation 
their devotions bring, and sometimes there are lay- 
services. Ministerial registration is acknowledgment 
that all church property belongs to the Government. 
The Catholic Church does not wish to make this 
acknowledgment. Nevertheless the Government has 
taken over its properties. There is not a piece of 
Protestant Church property of any kind that the 
Government has not taken in its name; and as fast as 
new churches are built (and they are being built 
faster than ever) they are put in the name of the 
Government. This is not arbitrary legislation, any 
more than the Agrarian or Labor laws in their sub- 
stance are arbitrary. The whole purpose of the Re- 
form Constitution is to restore to the Mexican people 
what was originally theirs, to begin their development, 
as a people, when the end of four centuries finds 
them—as they are. Such are present conditions in 
Mexico—political, social, religious; and these three 
are one. Land, labor, legality; and these three are 
Legality, JUSTICE, the whole intent of the Consti- 
tution of 1917 of the Mexican Republic. The poli- 
tician, the reactionary, the centralist, the conservative 
call it all injustice, for they say there is no longer 
opportunity—for them. Not until Mexico has her own 
internal affairs settled will there be anything like the 
old-time opportunity for the foreigner or for the capi- 
talist, either domestic or foreign. There will not be 
at any time the opportunities of the old regime when 
“Mexico” was only a name for a land without “Home 
Rule.” But there will be ample advantages and all 
that any outsider or insider should be entitled to. 
There are foreigners succeeding commercially in Mexico 
today who find, even while complying with the regu- 
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lations of the Government, they have a desirable profit. 
Foreigners may amass wealth in the United States of 
America, but not by preempting rights that do not 
belong to them either in secular or sacred business. 

Maybe Mexico cannot readjust herself without for- 
eign business secular or sacred! (Here the Bird closes 
one eye). She can. The readjustment in Mexico has 
not a purely temporal root. For this reason the power 
to revolutionize is within herself—her power to human- 
ize, to spiritualize, to Christianize; for it must go as 
far as this if Mexico intends to erect a solid pros- 
perity. The Government has shown the road, has 
paved the road and has led the way. It is three 
years since General Calles (then President) said, when 
speaking before the House of Representatives in the 
State of Nuevo Leon: 


“It has been our shame that we have permitted the 
stranger to come among us to develop our resources 
and exploit our riches. I have wished to demonstrate 
that we have within ourselves the force of self- 
development. I have firm faith my program will be 
realized, but it must not be left to the Government to 
do’ this great work alone. The work we must do does 
not demand great talent, but good faith. I have faith 
in Mexico. I believe it is rich enough to make all 
its. sons happy, and not only its own people, but I be- 
lieve we can also put ourselves in a position to open 
our arms to our brothers of other nations. All stran- 
gers will find here ample field of action. They may come 
with the assurance they will find friendships if always 
they come to develop with us in a just proportion and 
do not come to exploit us, to carry away our riches 
and leave us nothing, but come to comply with and 
respect our laws and our institutions.” 


Reform Laws of 1857. Reform Constitution of 1917. 
Revolutionary Reform Government, 1920, now and al- 
ways, that Reform legislation may be forever the law 
of the land to improve the Agriculturist and rural 
classes on whom the best wealth of the country de- 
pends; to educate the humble people to make them 
better citizens, to humanize their lives, widen their 
world of thought, broaden their ambition and direct 
their understanding toward A GOD WHO LOVES 
THEM instead of One Who is waiting to destroy 
them. Why should any one wish to arbitrate such 
laws as these? Is it not better to obey them and 
register? They are the true revolution—these laws, 
and may work their way but slowly, for their state- 
craft is in their Sociology and in their Spiritual Life, 
and that shall form the Collective Soul of Mexico. 
And when that soul fully awakens—when it does, 
then Mexico will know the Constitution of Querétaro 
is but the banner of Hidalgo handed down to them 
with the same inscription “Long Live the Independ- 
ence!”” And under its Tri-color, the red, white and 
green, understanding and obeying the beneficent pro- 
visions of Reform Law embodied in their Reform Con- 
stitution, the people of the Mexican Republic shall 
know and use their right to Life, to Christian and 
Civic Liberty and to THE PURSUIT OF PROS- 
PERITY. 


Mexico City, June, 1929, 
















Migrants 


By ADELA J. BALLARD. 


Western Supervisor, Migrant Work, Council of Women for Home Missions 


HIRRING ma- 
/ chinery, steam 
from_ bubbling 
vats, hiss of contact as 
boiling baskets of aspara- 
gus plunge into icy tanks; 
women with dripping, 
flushed faces packing © 
snowy tips into the cans / 
as they come whirling 
tap of the topping ma- NY 
chine. Scant time here 


past, and then the tap, 5 } 
for thought of child or ry 
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home. 


Down in the hollow 
below the cannery are the 
children, cooped up in the 
small nursery. This 
morning all who are out 
of cribs are crowding up 
to the fence peering eagerly up the crooked road for a 
first glimpse of “Nurse Lady” and her staff, the “Sun- 
day-school Man” and “Elizabeth,” the thirteen-year- 
old girl who made the music by which dancing feet 
were taught to march in orderly fashion. Shouts of 
joy arose as the white dress flashed into sight. 

“Get the flags”, yelled one; “’s my turn today”, 
shrieked another. “Shh! Fighters don’t get no turn’, 
advised his neighbor hastily. 

By time the Ford was parked the straggly proces- 
sion was in line, bright grins on every face, making 
up in joyousness what it lacked in symmetry. In a 
moment the strains of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
sounded above the confusion of childish tramping 
feet. 

This was one of the 1928 stations which the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions had manned in 
California in the Sacramento Delta. The first cannery 
vacation school. Seventy-six youngsters, all were for- 
eigners and mostly churchless—for only sixteen had 
ever been in a religious gathering of any kind, and it 
was high time the Home Mission Board found the 
group. We called it the “Together” school, for we 
used a Baptist organ, two Methodist flags, Baptist 
money and Presbyterian aeroplanes, with the Council 
worker leading with two Baptist assistants. The 
worker counted the vacation school the merest part of 
her work, as she spent hours in clinic, in homes, in 
school, with Boy Scouts and Girl Reserves and with 
the mothers in classes for child hygiene and in Bible 
work. As one watched the results, one wondered that 
this neglected work in migrant labor camps had not 
been attempted before. “Less than a decade ago a 
group of women representing a score of denominations 







were gathered at the 
Annual Meeting of the 
Council of Women for 
Home Missions. There 
they heard the result of 
a survey of the migrant 
workers in the United 
States; heard of the harv- 
esting of wheat and fruits 
and vegetables, of the 
preparation of these for 
world markets; realized 
what new forces were 
called into service that 
they themselves might be 
relieved of much drudgery 
and have more leisure. It 
was a tale to stir the heart, 
this tale of the great army 


The “organito” in action at Camp Sunday School of sometime homeless, 


wandering folk who, in 
their way, ministered to world needs.” Before the keen 
minds flashed pictures of hordes of neglected, homeless, 
schoolless, churchless nomads. To glimpse need was 
to seize opportunity. The first station was opened in 
the East eight years ago, with trained college girls in 
charge. 


From year to year the need has grown in magnitude 
as agricultural development has covered wider ranges, 


and each year the response to the need has grown 
also. 


More groups have joined the ranks of those who 
serve, and church and secular organizations have 
worked hand in hand. At first eight denominations 
were paying into the treasury of the Council to sup- 
port the work. Now there are thirteen, and the chain 
of stations reaches from East to the far West. Com- 
paratively few in number, it is true, but they are 
plentiful enough to demonstrate that even a procession 
may be educated and Christianized and that communi- 
ties may be won to service and growers to see that 
workers who live safeguarded lives are more efficient 
labor units. “A program is put on of first aid, nurs- 
ing, playground and kindergarten, hot lunches, hand- 
work, sanitation, citizenship, mothers’ and boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and religious education. By this means 
college undergraduates and experienced social work- 
ers are aiming to develop Christian American citizens 
clean in body, mind and soul. 


“How the horizon of the college girl who carries 
on the work expands as she lays her life alongside 
the lives of the people who need, so sorely, love and 
intelligent sympathy! She draws upon every bit of 
her practical experience, technical training, common 
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sense, sense of humor and spiritual power to answer 
the calls made upon her.” 

The Little House, with kitchen, shower bath and 
big room where the activities go on, is a cross between 
a day-nursery and a community center. Thither come 
all the children and the babies from the shacks, the 
fathers and mothers, big brothers and sisters for first 
aid and legal advice, “just to talk and to forget work 
and the drudgery of life’. 

The service ranges from the Christian center work. 
with the Italian children in the New Jersey cranberry 
bogs and the Kentucky mountaineers who wander over 
into the Ohio onion fields, to the Negro children in 
the Maryland tomato canneries. It stretches west- 
ward to the berry patches of Washington, in day 
nursery program and health work in Hood River apple 
orchards. In California the Council nurse tramps the 
acres of the San Joaquin cotton ranches where work 
the Mexican mothers of the childen who spend happy 
hours in the Council day nursery; conduct the clinics, 
clubs and vacation school work in the Sacramento 
delta region. The Christian social worker of the 
Imperial Valley, way down on the Mexican border 
line, visits the camps, lines up local church folk to 
serve; and hold Sunday schools in Mexican and 
Filipino migrant camps. “And two of our Oregon 
camps have reached autonomy! They selected their 
own workers and planned their own program for the 
children this season after some years of supervision 
by the Council in the A. J. Ray yards at Newberg 
and the Mitoma yards at Independence. The health 
problem was so serious a thing last year at the A. J. 
Ray yard that in the spring I suggested to Mr. Smidt, 
the superintendent, that one worker ought to be a 
nurse. The Marion county child health center was 
ready to send in a nurse daily if necessary, but Mr. 
Smidt decided to put in a registered nurse as head 
worker and use one of his employees as helper. And 


with these appointments came a note to the Council 
supervisor : 


‘We have secured our workers, but we 




















A migrant “home” of cantaloup crates and burlap 
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Nomad neighbors en route 


wish you to still consider this one of your camps and 
to come to us with suggestions as usual’. This was 
a big year and more than seventy-five children were 
in the camp during the season. There was only one 
case of severe illness”. j 
Occasionally we have the happy surprise of a “self- 
starting” station, as at Hemet, California, in the south- 
land where “ ’cots” (apricots) and peaches are canned 
by the ton and white migrants man the cannery. 
Vacation school and day nursery met this need. The 
whole town cooperated and financed. The Council 
just loaned the Imperial worker for a brief time to 
show the “how” of the program. Practically every 
hop yard of Oregon now has its day nursery: all 
nurseries in Oregon are financed by the hop yards. 


In the migrant schoolroom of Hood River the Coun- 
cil works with the teacher as she scolds parents into 
obeying orders and loves them into liking it. One can 
give a glimpse only of the Migrant Work. The con- 
fines of a short article will not stretch far enough to 
include the comedy, tragedy, the pathos and the fruit- 
age one gets in life stories glimpsed in Migrant fields. 


Today all too few stations are being maintained by 
the Council—but budget just will not stretch to cover 
the calls, and communities educate tragically slowly, 
but enough is being done to demonstrate the work is 
splendidly worthwhile. The task is twofold—to stimu- 
late communities into assuming the responsibility for 
the welfare of their own workers and to do this there 
must be the conduct of the demonstration stations 
which will convince and convert. The work of the 
years has been a joyous one and the hope of the fu- 
ture leads us toward untouched areas in the East, 
middle West and far West where migrants roam. 


Truly the need is great if these millions of migrant 
workers, these “Nomad Neighbors” of ours are to be 
safeguarded from evil and saved for service. 


NoteE—While the Southern Presbyterian Church has 
not at present any organized work with migrants, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary is one of the cooperating bodies con- 
stituting the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
which is carrying on this work among migrants. 





















Migrants 


By ADELA J. BALLARD. 


Western Supervisor, Migrant Work, Council of Women for Home Missions 


\ X JHIRRING — ma- 
chinery, steam 
from_ bubbling 

vats, hiss of contact as 
boiling baskets of aspara- 
gus plunge into icy tanks; 
women with dripping, 
flushed faces packing 
snowy tips into the cans 
as they come whirling 
past, and then the tap, 
tap of the topping ma- 
chine. Scant time here 
for thought of child or 
home. 


Down in the hollow 
below the cannery are the 
children, cooped up in the 
small nursery. This 
morning all who are out 
of cribs are crowding up 
to the fence peering eagerly up the crooked road for a 
first glimpse of “Nurse Lady” and her staff, the “Sun- 
day-school Man” and “Elizabeth,” the thirteen-year- 
old girl who made the music by which dancing feet 
were taught to march in orderly fashion. Shouts of 
joy arose as the white dress flashed into sight. 

“Get the flags”, yelled one; “’s my turn today”, 
shrieked another. “Shh! Fighters don’t get no turn”, 
advised his neighbor hastily. 

By time the Ford was parked the straggly proces- 
sion was in line, bright grins on every face, making 
up in joyousness what it lacked in symmetry. In a 
moment the strains of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
sounded above the confusion of childish tramping 
feet. 

This was one of the 1928 stations which the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions had manned in 
California in the Sacramento Delta. The first cannery 
vacation school. Seventy-six youngsters, all were for- 
eigners and mostly churchless—for only sixteen had 
ever been in a religious gathering of any kind, and it 
was high time the Home Mission Board found the 
group. We called it the “Together” school, for we 
used a Baptist organ, two Methodist flags, Baptist 
money and Presbyterian aeroplanes, with the Council 
worker leading with two Baptist assistants. The 
worker counted the vacation school the merest part of 
her work, as she spent hours in clinic, in homes, in 
school, with Boy Scouts and Girl Reserves and with 
the mothers in classes for child hygiene and in Bible 
work, As one watched the results, one wondered that 
this neglected work in migrant labor camps had not 
been attempted before. “Less than a decade ago a 
group of women representing a score of denominations 





were gathered at the 
Annual Meeting of the 
Council of Women for 
Home Missions. There 
they heard the result of 
a survey of the migrant 
workers in the United 
States; heard of the harv- 
esting of wheat and fruits 
and vegetables, of the 
preparation of these for 
world markets; realized 
what mew forces were 
called into service that 
they themselves might be 
relieved of much drudgery 
and have more leisure. It 
was a tale to stir the heart, 
this tale of the great army 


The “organito” in action at Camp Sunday School of sometime homeless, 


wandering folk who, in 
their way, ministered to world needs.” Before the keen 
minds flashed pictures of hordes of neglected, homeless, 
schoolless, churchless nomads. To glimpse need was 
to seize opportunity. The first station was opened in 
the East eight years ago, with trained college girls in 
charge. 


From year to year the need has grown in magnitude 
as agricultural development has covered wider ranges, 


and each year the response to the need has grown 
also. 


More groups have joined the ranks of those who 
serve, and church and secular organizations have 
worked hand in hand. At first eight denominations 
were paying into the treasury of the Council to sup- 
port the work. Now there are thirteen, and the chain 
of stations reaches from East to the far West. Com- 
paratively few in number, it is true, but they are 
plentiful enough to demonstrate that even a procession 
may be educated and Christianized and that communi- 
ties may be won to service and growers to see that 
workers who live safeguarded lives are more efficient 
labor units. “A program is put on of first aid, nurs- 
ing, playground and kindergarten, hot lunches, hand- 
work, sanitation, citizenship, mothers’ and boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and religious education. By this means 
college undergraduates and experienced social work- 
ers are aiming to develop Christian American citizens 
clean in body, mind and soul. 

“How the horizon of the college girl who carries 
on the work expands as she lays her life alongside 
the lives of the people who need, so sorely, love and 
intelligent sympathy! She draws upon every bit of 
her practical experience, technical training, common 
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sense, sense of humor and spiritual power to answer 
the calls made upon her.” 

The Little House, with kitchen, shower bath and 
big room where the activities go on, is a cross between 
a day-nursery and a community center. Thither come 
all the children and the babies from the shacks, the 
fathers and mothers, big brothers and sisters for first 
aid and legal advice, “just to talk and to forget work 
and the drudgery of life’’. 

The service ranges from the Christian center work. 
with the Italian children in the New Jersey cranberry 
bogs and the Kentucky mountaineers who wander over 
into the Ohio onion fields, to the Negro children in 
the Maryland tomato canneries. It stretches west- 
ward to the berry patches of Washington. in day 
nursery program and health work in Hood River apple 
orchards. In California the Council nurse tramps the 
acres of the San Joaquin cotton ranches where work 
the Mexican mothers of the childen who spend happy 
hours in the Council day nursery; conduct the clinics, 
clubs and vacation school work in the Sacramento 
delta region. The Christian social worker of the 
Imperial Valley, way down on the Mexican border 
line, visits the camps, lines up local church folk to 
serve; and hold Sunday schools in Mexican and 
Filipino migrant camps. “And two of our Oregon 
camps have reached autonomy! They selected their 
own workers and planned their own program for the 
children this season after some years of supervision 
by the Council in the A. J. Ray yards at Newberg 
and the Mitoma yards at Independence. The health 
problem was so serious a thing last year at the A. J. 
Ray yard that in the spring I suggested to Mr. Smidt, 
the superintendent, that one worker ought to be a 
nurse. The Marion county child health center was 
ready to send in a nurse daily if necessary, but Mr. 
Smidt decided to put in a registered nurse as head. 
worker and use one of his employees as helper. And 
with these appointments came a note to the Council 
supervisor: ‘We have secured our workers, but we 



















A migrant “home” of cantaloup crates and burlap 
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Nomad neighbors en route 


wish you to still consider this one of your camps and 
to come to us with suggestions as usual’. This was 
a big year and more than seventy-five children were 
in the camp during the season. There was only one 
case of severe illness”. 

Occasionally we have the happy surprise of a “self- 
starting” station, as at Hemet, California, in the south- 
land where “ ’cots” (apricots) and peaches are canned 
by the ton and white migrants man the cannery. 
Vacation school and day nursery met this need. The 
whole town cooperated and financed. The Council 
just loaned the Imperial worker for a brief time to 
show the “how” of the program. Practically every 
hop yard of Oregon now has its day nursery: all 
nurseries in Oregon are financed by the hop yards. 


In the migrant schoolroom of Hood River the Coun- 
cil works with the teacher as she scolds parents into 
obeying orders and loves them into liking it. One can 
give a glimpse only of the Migrant Work. The con- 
fines of a short article will not stretch far enough to 
include the comedy, tragedy, the pathos and the fruit- 
age one gets in life stories glimpsed in Migrant fields. 


Today all too few stations are being maintained by 
the Council—but budget just will not stretch to cover 
the calls, and communities educate tragically slowly, 
but enough is being done to demonstrate the work is 
splendidly worthwhile. The task is twofold—to stimu- 
late communities into assuming the responsibility for 
the welfare of their own workers and to do this there 
must be the conduct of the demonstration stations 
which will convince and convert. The work of the 
years has been a joyous one and the hope of the fu- 
ture leads us toward untouched areas in the East, 
middle West and far West where migrants roam. 


Truly the need is great if these millions of migrant 
workers, these “Nomad Neighbors” of ours are to be 
safeguarded from evil and saved for service. 


NoteE—While the Southern Presbyterian Church has 
not at present any organized work with migrants, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary is one of the cooperating bodies con- 
stituting the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
which is carrying on this work among migrants. 




























The Layman s Duty to Propagate 
His Religion 


HE General Committee of THE CHURCH 
T LEAGUE, at its Annual Meeting on June 7, 
1929, adopted as an expression of its own con- 
viction the following statement by Dr. Robert E. Speer: 
“Any man who has a religion is bound to do one 
of two things with it, change it or spread it. If it 
isn’t true he must give it up. If it is true he must 
give it away. This is not the duty of ministers only. 
Religion is not an affair of a profession or of a caste. 
It is the business of every common man. There is no 
proxy religion. Each man has his own. If he hasn’t, 
he has none. No other man can have it for him. And 
if he has his own, then he must propagate it, if it is 
true, or repudiate it, if it is false. 

“The idea that the world or any one land is to be 
evangelized by one section of the Christian body is 
preposterous for many reasons: chiefly because a faith 
that does not make every possessor eager to propagate 
it is not worth propagating, and will not be received 
by any people to whom it is offered. The religion that 
would spread among men must be offered by man to 
man, and its power, seen in dominating the lives of all 
its adherents and making them eager for its dissemina- 
tion, is essential as a testimonial of worth. 


THE PLACE OF THE MINISTER 


“The minister is to be simply colonel of the regi- 
ment. The real fighting is to be done by the men 
in the ranks who carry the guns. No ideal could be 
more non-Christian or more irrational than that the 
religious colonel is engaged to do the fighting for his 
men, while they sit at ease. And yet, perhaps, there 
is one idea current which is more absurd still. That 
is, that there is to be no fighting at all, but that the 
colonel is paid to spend his time solacing his regiment, 
or giving it gentle, educative instruction, not destined 


ever to result in any downright manly effort on the 
part of the whole regiment to do anything against the 
enemy. 


THE WorK oF LAYMEN 


“Laymen are bound to propagate their religion by 
speaking about it, by preaching it, in fact. Telling 
men the gospel, explaining what Christ can be to a man, 
is preaching, as scriptural as any preaching can be 
made. Ministers ought to make this plain, and lay 
the duty of such preaching upon all their laymen, 
and teach them how to do it. It makes no difference 
if it is done haltingly. A broken testimony from a 
laborer to his friend is likely to be more effective than 
a smooth and conclusive Sunday morning sermon. 
The true ideal of Christain evangelism is the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, not by public preachers so much 
as by private conversation and the testimony of com- 
mon men. 


THE WITNESS OF HoME LIFE 


“And no religious propaganda is likely to accom- 
plish much that does not spring from, and rest upon, 
a family life, visibly influenced by religion. If men 
talk about Christianity to their fellows and have re- 
ligionless homes, or homes marked by unkindness, 
harshness, distrust, their talk is as sounding brass and 
clanging cymbals. ‘The home is the test of religion. 
And the best fountain and corroboration of religious 
testimony is the Christian home, where the family has 
its altar, and prays and worships as a family, openly 
and unitedly, before the Father after whom it is named. 
When all our homes are evidently filled with the Spirit 
of Christ, then the gospel will spread as it will never 
spread from church or chapel.” 








With extreme gratification, and with a deep sense of thankfulness 
to the Great Head of the Church, the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication announces acceptance by Dr. Jno. L. Fairly, 
of the Co-ordinate Secretaryship of the Committee, to which he was 
elected by the Montreat General Assembly. 

Dr. Fairly brings to his new task a splendidly equipped mind, a 
vigorous personality and a Spirit-filled heart. 

The Committee has the fullest confidence in his ability to present to 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States an adequate program of 
Religious Education and Young People’s Work. It bespeaks for him the 
most cordial support and cooperation of all who have at heart the in- 
terests of the Kingdom, and especially of those who are endeavoring 
to meet the pressing spiritual needs of the Church of Tomorrow. 


JNO. W. FRIEND, Chairman. 
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C., is probably the largest church in the open coun- 

try in America. The community is so near the city 
that the young people were inclined to go there for their 
social life. The pastor, Rev. J. M. Walker, and his 
leaders caught a vision of a community house. They 
got up a slogan: “There is nothing too good for our 
young people.” ‘The congregation, under the leadership 
of Mr. Walker, had just completed a commodious, re- 
ligious educational building, but it was decided that 
they also needed a place for the recreational and social 
life of the young people. Another slogan was agreed 
upon: “Every man in the community must drive a 
nail.” The building was erected mainly by the labor 
of the people themselves. 


Sicist CREEK, eleven miles from Charlotte, N. 


A Community House in the Country 


It is large enough for basketball, with a big open 
fireplace on each side, and a stage across the end. A 
screen can be used to separate the two groups that 
gather around the fires of roaring logs. Contests such 
as charades, etc., are put on. The pastor writes under 
date of January 23rd: “Our Community House is prov- 
ing to be a most wonderful building for the develop- 
ment of the social life of the community. It is being 
used nearly every night in the week and many times in 
the day. I now wonder how we got along without it. 
It is just what it was intended to be, the social and 
educational center of the whole community.” 

An ample provision for the recreational and social 
life of our country young people will do much to solve 
our present day problems. 





Book Reviews 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


THE W IOR, THE WOMAN, AND THE CHRIST. 
By A. StTuppERT KENNEDY, M. C., M. A. 
Doublec Doran and Company, Inc. New York. 


pp. 274. $2.50. 


There is a feeling of solemnity when one reads the 
last book of a man of power and influence in the think- 
ing world. On the very day that this book came from 
the press in America, its distinguished author passed 
to his eternal home. The Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy 
was known and loved throughout England because of 
his war service. To the World War veterans he was 
known as “Woodbine Willie.” He was at the front dur- 
ing the fiercest fighting, bringing a message of cheer 
and comfort to the soldiers in the trenches and at the 
front. While in this service he was severely gassed, 
which shattered his health. Since the war he has been 
engaged in the work of the ministry and in writing. 
One of his well-known books is “The Wicket Gate.” 
Kennedy was an uncompromising foe of war and of all 
other forms of destructive conflict that harass human- 
ity. It is fitting that his last message should be aimed 
at this malignant foe of the human race. 

I am glad I read “The Warrior, The Woman, and 
The Christ.” It is a noble book, fired with zeal against 
everything that savors of destructive warfare. The 
idea seems to be that this human desire for conflict 
is rooted in sex antagonism which can be overcome 
only by submitting to the leadership of Christ. The 
sub-title of the book is “A Study of the Leadership of 
Christ.” Man, as the author conceives, is by nature the 
warrior; aggressive, destructive, dominating. Woman, 
on the other hand, is creative and opposed to destruc- 
tive, dominating power. Thus arises the conflict of the 
sexes, and the conflict between the creative ideal and 
the destructive ideal. Christ blends in his person and 


character the aggressive force and the creative influ- 
ence so that they harmonize in the interest of con- 
structive peace. 


This makes Christ competent to lead 
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the way to the solution of the world’s peace problem 
in every form in which it presents itself. The exalta- 
tion of Christ to the supreme leadership of the human 
race is the distinctive teaching of the book. 

You will see that this book is unique in some’ of 
its ideas, and one may not always agree with the views 
of the author, yet there is a convincing ring in the 
book, and a high spiritual tone that sways the reader 
with unique power. This is a book well worth reading 
and thinking about.—John C. Siler, Pastor Tinkling 
Spring. 


“SOULS IN THE MAKING” 
By JOHN G. MACKENZIE. 
$2.25. pp. 255. 


This book is an “Introduction to Pastoral Psychology” 
and serves the purpose for which it was written. The 
author, who is Professor of Sociology and Psychology 
in Paton College, Nottingham, is a minister who has 
made a special study of modern psychology, in its ap- 
plications to the problems of the pastorate. It will 
be very helpful to the minister who studied psychology 
in the days before men had learned to apply it to the 
problems of life in a practical way, and will give him 
an understanding of the various terms and ideas now 
current. 

Some of the titles of the various chapters are sug- 
gestive of the contents, as for example: “Starting- 
points of Character and Personality”; “Conflict”; “The 
Meaning of the Unconscious”; ‘Pastoral Methods and 
Technique”; “The Therapeutic and Integrative Value 
of Religion,” etc. 

Dr. Mackenzie knows his subject, and presents it in 
a readable and attractive manner. He takes for granted 
some conclusions with which many of his readers will 
not agree, but his book is helpful to the pastor and 
well worth reading.—J. A. MacLean, Jr., D. D., Pastor 
Ginter Park Church, Richmond, Va, 


The Macmillan Company. 
























Items of Timely Interest 








In my opinion, the wisest way to teach history is to begin with today 


and yesterday and work backwards. 


What does it matter who was or 


was not responsible for wars a hundred years ago. The important thing 
to know is that the United States fought by the side of England in the 
World War that was fought for freedom and justice and for the cause 
of mankind at large. I think the Kellogg pact is the finest gesture toward 
the peace of the world that has been made in our time.—Lord Allenby. 


In 1924 the imagination of the world was caught by 

the introduction into the Danish 
Will Denmark Parliament of a bill calling for 
Disarm? nearly total disarmament. This 
bill actually passed the lower 
house in March, 1926, but was rejected by the Senate 
in the following June. A few weeks ago a new elec- 
tion was held in Denmark which resulted in the re- 
turn of a Socialist and Radical government, headed by 
M. Stauning. The well-known authority on the 
League of Nations, M. Peter Munch, is Foreign Min- 
ister. The program of this government calls for the 
reintroduction of a disarmament bill. It is proposed 
to abolish the army and navy and simply to maintain 
a constabulary force. The Ministries of War and 
Marine would disappear; military conscription would 
be abolished. 

The theory back of this bill is that a nation which 
does not attempt to defend itself will not be attacked 
and that it is folly for a nation as small as Denmark 
to attempt to defend itself by force of arms. Sup- 
porters of this view believe that the ultimate safety of 
all small nations must rest upon international guar- 
antees. 

Conservative opinion in Denmark, as well as in other 
Scandinavian countries, is critical. It supports the 
time-honored thesis that every independent government 
must be able to defend itself; and it also has ad- 
vanced the novel argument that total disarmament 
would violate Denmark’s obligations under the League 
of Nations Covenant. A warm debate upon this ques- 
i may be expected to take place in Denmark this 
all. 

—Foreign Policy Association Bulletin. 
——_O————_- 


The elections have put the Labor Party in power in 
Great Britain. Among the 
most urgent campaign demands 
of the party was that of agree- 
ment with the United States for 
the reduction of naval disarmament. The principles 
to which party support were given are clearly ex- 
plained in a pamphlet entitled “Freedom of the Seas,” 
distributed as a campaign document, and carrying a 
foreword by Ramsay MacDonald. 

Some of the other major pledges were for unemploy- 
ment relief, repeal or amendment of the trades dispute 


Labor in Power 
in Great Britain 


act, and the re-establishment of relations with Russia. 
The new cabinet includes Miss Margaret Bondfield 
as Minister of Labor. She is Great Britain’s first 
woman cabinet minister. 
——_O0——_ 
By statistics issued a few days before the ending of 
the fiscal year on June 30th it 


Twenty-three was shown that twenty-three 
Countries Fill nations had exhausted _ their 
Immigrant quotas of immigration to the 
Quotas United States at that time. Of 


the countries which had not 
filled their allotment, according to the statement is- 
sued by the State Department, the Irish Free State, 
which in the past has sent large numbers of immi- 
grants into this country, had 8,649 vacancies remain- 
ing in its 28,567 quota. The other countries with 
large quotas had only a score or less of vacancies. 

The nations which had exhausted their quotas were 
Austria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Denmark, Esthonia, Germany, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, San Marino, Sweden, Syria, and 
Jugoslavia. 

Of the approximately seventy countries, which are 
allotted quotas, twelve small nations and colonies of 
foreign countries failed to send any immigrants. All 
of this group had been allotted the minimum quota of 
100 and included Afghanistan, Andorra and the 
Island of Yap. 

——_Oo——_- 
The issuance of the new paper money by the United 

States Government is to be 
Consecrating the made the occasion for a fresh 
New Money to emphasis on Christian steward- 
Christ ship in a great number of 

churches. The proposal origi- 
nated in the World Service Commission of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, which is suggesting a special 
stewardship program in all its congregations. The 
plan is also being taken up in other communions, 
through a suggestion made by the Federal Council of 
Churches, and it is expected that, with various modi- 
fications, it will be widely used. 

The central idea is that each church member be in- 
vited to symbolize the dedication of this new money 
to the Christian cause by giving the first new bill which 
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he receives to helping spread the message of Christ 
through the missionary movement. Announcement of 
the plan will be made in local churches the Sunday 
immediately preceding or following the issuance of the 
new currency. It is also planned that on September 
8th, the first Sunday after the summer vacation, the 
local church arrange a service of dedication of the 
money thus contributed. The new money given in 
this way, it is urged, is to be in addition to all the 
regular missionary gifts. 

The whole plan is meant to stand as a concrete and 
vivid symbol of the principle of the Christian’s stew- 
ardship of his possessions, and the order of service for 
the dedicatory feature is being built around this cen- 
tral purpose. 

Further information may be secured from the Metho- 
dist World Service Commission, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ill., or the Federal Council of Churches, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York. 

——_O——_- 


The United States with a land area of six per cent of 
the world’s surface and a popu- 
lation of only seven per cent, 
possesses eighty-three per cent 
of the world’s automobiles; re- 
ports seventy-five per cent of the world’s consumption 
of rubber; has sixty-five per cent of all the telephones 
in use; claims fifty-five per cent of the world’s busi- 
ness and industrial output; reports thirteen per cent of 
the world’s foreign trade, and thirty-four per cent of 
the total railroad mileage in the world. We have 17,- 
000,000 telephones in the United States while Ger- 
many has less than 2,500,000 and the United Kingdom 
less than 1,500,000. (America’s position in world 
trade and industry as compiled under the direction of 
Julian Arnold, American Commercial Attache, for the 
year 1925). 


Enough and 
to Spare 


—————— 


How is an invalid to avoid becoming selfish and de- 
pendent? He is the center of 
attention. He gets the thickest 
cream, the sunniest room, the 
first chance at the morning 
paper. Some one chooses his books, his clothes, his 
food and, above all, his activities. Family and friends, 
anxious to make life easy for one on whom some 
casualty has descended, surround him with restrictions, 
with advice and caution. He completely loses his 
vision. The past when he was strong and active is 
largely obliterated in his memory by pain and he 
thinks of the future in terms of the present. Letha 
M. Thurber, in Hygeia, makes a few suggestions for 
the remedy of this situation. First, she says, let us 
ignore the sick one’s disability as much as possible. 
As far as is practical he should be treated like the 
rest of the family. Second, we should realize that 
the invalid may have something to give us. Too often 
we think only of the good we may do the invalid, for- 
getting that he, with his time for observation, may 
give us something worth while. Third, let us widen 


Invalid Needs 
Wider Horizon 
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the invalid’s mental and physical activities, advises 
Miss Thurber. Fourth, the author considers that in- 
valids might be happier if they used their energies to 
produce some worth-while work rather than to live 
longer in indolence, hedged in by obstacles. Whether 
they win or lose, at least they have fought. 


A recent study of 159 missionaries in North China 
representing five denominations 
has revealed the following in- 
teresting facts regarding the in- 
tellectual standards of the mis- 
sionary body. ‘The assertion 
has frequently been made that the missionaries are not 
well educated either in their own learning or in that 
of the country in which they work. However, the re- 
sults of the investigation as read by Mr. Dwight W. 
Edwards of the Peking Y. M. C. A., before the Peking 
Missionary Association on December 18th, reveal that 
127 of the 174 missionaries are college graduates with 
B. A. degrees. ‘Thirty-nine are members of honorary 
societies such as Phi Beta Kappa and fifty-seven have 
M. A. degrees. Furthermore, this group has spent 226 
years in graduate study in home universities or a total 
of 1.2 years for the whole group and 1.8 years for the 
husbands and single men and women. 

Only seventeen of the total 174 do not hold degrees 
of some sort and of these twelve are wives, two are 
business secretaries, one is a nurse, and one has a 
distinguished record as a student of and a writer on 
the Chinese language. 


The Intellectual 
Quality of Our 
Missionaries 


The First Order of the Sacred Treasury, among the 
highest distinctions ever giver 
to a non-official foreigner, was 
conferred recently (May 27, 
1929) by the Foreign Office 
upon John R. Mott, American Y. M. C. A. official, 
in recognition of his services to the youth of the world. 
Dr. Mott has just returned from a world tour follow- 
ing the Jerusalem meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council in the spring of 1928. 


Japan Honors 
John R. Mott 


——_O-——_ 


The Seventieth Anniversary of the opening of Protest- 
tant Missions in Japan will be 
commemorated in October, 
1930. It is hoped that the 


The Seventieth 
Anniversary of 


Christian churches and Christian institu- 
Missions in tions throughout the Empire 
Japan will observe the day by putting 


on local programs both for 
Christians and non-Christians. 

It is also planned to follow this commemoration 
with two weeks of simultaneous nation-wide union 
evangelism. In this fortnight of evangelistic effért the 


local churches will be urged to unite. 
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“In Earthen Vessels 


“For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that we are dust.” 


Ps. 103:14. 


“But we have this treasure in earthern vessels, that the exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, 
and not from ourselves.” II Corinthians 4:7. (A.S. V.) 


ACH morning, as I come to my day’s work, — 

pass a jeweler’s window through which I see 

upon a shelf a beautiful display of pottery— 
the loveliest shapes, the most heart-satisfying colors, 
soft browns and rose and greens and blues. Each one 
shows forth in visible form a lovely thought behind 
it; careful, perhaps arduous though loving labor; sat- 
isfying achievement, moving from the dust and clay 
of the hills to this beauty of shape and color. Per- 
haps no one of them is really perfect, certainly none 
is as beautiful as the dream that foreshadowed it, but 
each one will be put to a noble use—to add feeling 
and color to a room, to hold a flower, to be trans- 
formed into a lamp which sheds light on all around. 

The clay had nothing of worth or beauty in itself. 
Before this metamorphosis could take place, it had to 
be yielded to the potter’s will, crushed’ into dust, 
moulded and turned on the potter’s wheel, subject to 
the heat of a fiery furnace—till it no longer showed 
any semblance in form or color to itself. 

With the sight of this beauty, so often comes the 
thought of our two verses. I think, too, of the men 
who wrote them, and of the deepening knowledge of 
God and the enhanced value of individual life which 
the second verse discloses. Both were written by men 
whose supreme passion was for God. Both were 
written by men who realized how grievously they had 
sinned against the God they loved. One who reads 
them with a sympathetic heart can almost see the 
difference in the type of sinner each man was. 

David’s heart never wandered from his Lord. He 
always longed for the Living God; but his imperfect 
humanity led his body from one sin to another— 
indolence in the face of duty, impurity, ingratitude and 
treachery of the basest kind. And, when realization 
of his sin brought abject repentance and a contrite 
heart, out of the depth of a great experience of for- 
giveness, he says: “For he knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are dust.” 

David seems to have come closer, in this way, to 
the Christian’s idea of God than any other Old Testa- 
ment character. While he does not attain to the full 
confidence of “Our Father who art in heaven,” he 
does reach the point of saying, “Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him.” What comfort David found in this com- 
plete and fatherly understanding of the frailty. of his 
frame. 


With Paul, on the other hand, sin seems to have 
been a matter not of the flesh but of the spirit. He 
loved God with a fiery zeal. Like the rich young 
ruler, he could say of the law, “All these have I kept.” 
It was the spiritual arrogance and self-sufficiency of 
the Pharisee which drove him into paths that later 
led his broken heart to say, “Sinners, of whom I am 
chief.” 

When Paul lost the vision of the exterior world out- 
side the Damascus gate, his eyes were turned inward 
upon his own heart, and there he found—sinner, look 
into your own heart and see. And with the convic- 
tion of his sin, he gained humility toward God, a 
sense of his unworthiness and weakness, and a 
dynamic, driving zeal for the salvation of his fellow- 
men, who are seen no longer as Jews or Gentiles, but 
as souls, saved or unsaved. All men are brothers, and 
the Christian is guardian of a treasure for mankind. 

“But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, 
and not from ourselves.” 

See now, these New Testament words of Paul have 
gathered up the dust of David’s verse, and with the 
application of the blood of Christ to make the trans- 
formation possible, have shaped for us an earthen 
vessel, frail it is true, but the receptacle, through the 
power of God, for an exceeding great treasure. 

And what is this treasure? “The light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” We who are Christians have the experi- 
mental knowledge of this Jesus Christ who was both 
God and man, thus enabling God to reach down and 
save man, while man can reach up and lay hold on 
God. Only in Jesus’ face can sinful man catch the 
full glory of the Father’s love, no longer veiled or 
dim, and yet no longer blinding or destroying. 

It was Paul, again, who said: “It is no longer I 
that live, but Christ liveth in me.’”? There are many 
in constant contact with our lives who will see Christ 


Dear Lord, shape of my frailness 
A vessel fit for Thee, 

Inbreathe it with Thy Spirit, 
Make Christ shine forth in me; 


Christ only and Christ ever, 
Myself forgot, denied, 
Christ ever and Christ only, 
Shall reign where self has died. 
H. B. W, 
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The Call of the Sick 


By DR. E. R. KELLERSBERGER 


Medical Work, Bibanga, Belgian Congo 


(This article is fine material for your August Auxiliary program on “The Call of the Sick.’’) 


HE call of the sick for our help never ceases. 
T Even our blessed Saviour Jesus had to hide him- 

self from the multitudes, for we read, “And a 
great multitude followed him because they saw the 
miracles which he did on them that were diseased.” 
(Jno. 6:2.) How his wonderful heart must have 
vearned over them in their great need. 

The life of every missionary, and especially that 
of a medical missionary, is filled with experiences that 
make his heart ache, that stir his soul, and often make 
him glad that he is serving where the need is greatest. 
One morning Mukandila, the fine Christian overseer 
of our sick-village, came to me and said: “Ngangabuka, 
we have found a young girl over on the trail lead- 
ing up the steep hill near the village, lying by the 
side of the road all alone.” He was told to get men 
and carry her in, but soon he returned with a grave 
look on his kindly face and said: “She is dead, 
Ngangabuka.” Only God will ever know all the suf- 
fering and agony that this young girl went through. 
Likely she had been cast out of her village because 
she had an incurable disease. She had dragged her- 
self weary, hungry miles over the hot trails and the 
swift streams, in the faint hope that she might reach 
the mission hospital. She was in the last stages of 
the sleeping sickness. She died—one of the host who 
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Tshibalabala and his wife Ntumba, with their little girl. 
Both were saved from sleeping sickness and saved 
unto Jesus Christ 


go out into the beyond in a heartbreaking way. She 
is another of those “least ones” of whom Christ spoke 
when he talked to us about serving him acceptably. 

The call of the sick lasts over twenty-four hours. 
Knock, knock, knock, and the sweet sleep is gone as 
a voice repeats: “Ngangabuka, Ngangabuka, bakulua 
ne mukashi, nganda wakumukuata.” (They have 
come with a woman caught by a crocodile.) They 
had carried her most of the night over a rough trail 
in a crude hammock made from vines and a pole, for 
twelve long miles, just as she was when they dragged 
her from the jaws of the huge crocodile—a sight sick- 
ening and dirty, truly an emergency case. As I went 
down to the hospital through a glorious African 
moonlight night, beautiful beyond all comparison, I 
felt that “the heavens declare the glory of God,” 
truly, and to me this poor woman with fifty wounds 
on her body seemed typical of this people in darkness, 
bruised and wounded by Satan. This daughter of a 
Dark Continent died, a victim to her surroundings and 
ignorance. 
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The call of the sick is insistent and never ending. 
Tired and ready to quit at the end of a heavy morn- 
ing, I was mounting my wheel, when faithful Moikai 
came running with the information that there had just 
come another needy case and wouldn’t I see it before 
I went. Surrounded by a curious crowd of sick and 
other folk I found Misengayabo, and by her side her 
young son, and on the ground a dirty, little basket 
with a few sorry cooking utensils in it, and a handful 
of sweet potatoes. There were all her possessions, and 
she was practically naked, and a mere skeleton. On 
her face, and protruding out of her mouth, was a 
tumor growth that made one weep with sympathy, and 
sick when one saw it. No, she could not speak, she 
was bound by Satan, and she had been cast out of her 
village to die. With her son by the hand, and the 
little basket on her head, she had tramped weary 
miles with the faint hope still left—though her face 
did not show it. It so happened that God let the son 
of a great European king see this pitiful, abject human 
being, and I was glad, for I prayed that it might be 
burned into his memory, that he might remember these 
people when he comes to the throne. I do not believe 
that he ever forgot. God must have sent Misengayabo 
to us, to glorify his name. The foul mass was re- 
moved successfully, her captivity ended, and one day 
she tried to smile, how ridiculous it was, for she had 
forgotten how. One day she went home, and many 
days later she came back. She was so fat that I did 
not know her. She had a scrawny little chicken in 
her hands, and as she gave it to me, she prostrated her- 
self so that we had to keep her from worshipping us 
and turn her to the Great Physician. There are other 
Misengayabos who have not been redeemed. 

One day when the clinic was unusually crowded, 
there remained, crouched in the corner, a poor, little 
emaciated specimen of a boy about ten years old. Who 
came with him? Why, they brought him here, and 
then fled, fearing that he would die anyhow. So 
often this is done in heathen countries! Poor little 
waif, he was just skin and bones, and, besides being 
about starved, he had hookworm and malaria and itch 
and sores, and finally we found sleeping sickness in 
him. What a combination! How the heart of the 
kind nurse went out to him. Food and love as well 
as medicines brought him back to real life, and it was 
a joy to see him sit with the other little boys each 
morning at the sunrise service at the hospital. This 
little nameless waif is one of many others. 

The sick are calling us to come and help them, so 
that we in turn may call them to come to Jesus and 
be freed from all that makes disease and unhappiness. 
One Sunday morning the big church shed at the hos- 
pital was crowded with mostly naked, or half-naked 
people, men, women and children. Almost none of 
them had ever heard of the Great Physician before, 
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but they had come first only for their sick bodies; 
soon, as the simple story of his love was told to them, 
a new hope and a new look came into their eyes. At 
one meeting, ten women and some men came up to the 
front and confessed the evil in their lives, asking 
how they might become different. God brings them to 
us, that we might bring them to the Great Physician 
for eternal healing. But, oh, how few there are to 
do this, and how it costs to do it, and how many of 
them are still crying out: “How long must we wait?” 
Doesn’t your heart burn within you as you listen? 
Have you really ever done anything for one of the 
least of these little ones? 

Thousands of cases of leprosy and of sleeping sick- 
ness are waiting for us and calling us. The former 
have never even been touched till now, and the others 
have come to us in great numbers seeking life from 
sure death. Tschibalabala and his wife Ntumba were 
among them. Both were raw heathen, and we heard 
that he was about to return his wife to her family 
because she could bear him no children, because she 
was sick. God sent them to us through others who 
had heard. Both patiently received their injections 
week after week. Two years later they were both well 
in body and spirit and a little daughter sat at their 
feet. Tschibalabala accepted Jesus as his Saviour 
very soon, and recently has come a letter from the 
hospital evangelist saying that Ntumba too had been 
baptized. What joy, and what a privilege. There 
are other Tschibalabalas and Ntumbas who have not 
vet been redeemed from body and soul sickness. 
Has the call of the sick reached your heart? 

“T knelt to pray when day was done, 
And prayed: ‘O Lord, bless every one; 
Lift from each saddened heart the pain, 
And let the sick be well again.’ 

And then I woke another day 

And carelessly went on my way. 

The whole day long I did not trv 

To wipe a tear from any eye; 

I did not try to share the load 

Of any brother on the road; 

I did not even go to see 

The sick man just next door to me. 
Yet once again, when day was done, 
I prayed: ‘Oh, Lord, bless every one.’ 
But as I prayed, into my ear, 

There came a voice that whispered clear: 
‘Pause, hypocrite, before you pray; 
Who have you tried to bless today? 
God’s sweetest blessings always go 

By hands that serve him here below.’ 
And then I hid my face and cried, 
‘Forgive me, God, for I have lied; 

Let me but live another day 

And I will live the way I pray.’” 
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Fleditation 


THE SHEPHERD OF MEN 


The Psalm of the Cross—Psalm 22. 

The Psalm of the Crook—Psalm 23. 

The Psalm of the Crown—Psalm 24. 
F. B. Myer. 






“I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” Jno. 10:11. 

“Our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep.” ‘Brought again from the 
dead.” —Heb. 13:20. 

“When the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away.”—I Peter 5:4. 


The Good Shepherd hath laid down His life for the sheep; 
Yea, He calls them by name, and safe watch doth He keep 

O’er the rescued ones, bought with His own precious blood, 
Led from darkness to dwell in the light of His love. 


The Great Shepherd, the Lord brought again from the dead, 
Guards His sheep as He feeds them the true Living Bread; 
In green pastures, beside the still waters He leads 
Into paths where His love satisfies all their needs. 


The Chief Shepherd, the King, will return for His sheep! 
Then no mountains to climb—barren, rugged, and steep; 
Then no wilderness journey, no fears to allay, 
But a crown of great glory that fades not away! 


Loving Shepherd, the Cross for Thy sheep didst Thou bear; 
Faithful Shepherd, Thy Crook leads through paths dark and fair; 
Glorious Shepherd, the Crown will be treasure untold; 
But ’tis Thee in Thy beauty Thy sheep would behold! 
S. H. 

















Auxiliary Calendar for August 


Synodical Training Schools for Auxiliary Workers 


Oklahoma, Davis ~-------- July 25-August 3 _-_-Mrs. L. Fountain, 
Price Falls O. P. C., Durant. 
Tennessee, Bon Aqua ----- Aunt 7-14 ....<..- Mrs. L. D. McAuley, 

Oakland, Tenn. 
Texas, Kerrville _...___-_--August 13-21 ~------ Mrs. H. W. Hamilton, 
Kerrville Encampment Pe Cotulla. 


Virginia, Harrisonburg ----July 25-August 1 ----Mrs. C. R. Vaughan, 


Massanetta Springs 319 Mountain Ave., Roanoke. 


Conference for Colored Women 


Nashville, Tenn. --------- September 18-24 ----- Mrs. Ross Woods, 


Lewisburg, Tenn. 


Auxiliary Garden Parties. 
Auxiliary Meeting—Topic—The Call of the Sick—Medical missions in Africa, the 





Orient and the Homeland. 
Circle Meeting—Topic—The Peninsula Land—Our Work in Korea and her needs. 
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Winsborough Hall 


Winsborough Hall and the Industrial Worker 


By MRS. M. L. SWINEHART 


Swinehart, who is now on furlough in the United 
States, might be used as a reading for the August Circle meeting on our work in Korea. Winsborough Hall 
is doubly our work in Korea, being one of the visible evidences of our birthday offerings and also a part of 


(Epitor’s Notre:—The following poem, by Mrs. 


our Church’s work.) 


Its vestibule of granite, 

Its roof of somber gray, 

Its chimney lines and cornices— 
They all are painted gay. 


Its lofty halls and winding stairs, 
Its chapel in the rear, 
Its lines correct, proportions true, 
It has an atmosphere! 


It stands for higher learning, 

This great and mighty hall, 

For Young-uh, Koo-ga,? Hahnmoon' too, 
For math and basketball. 


We’ve built this mighty Babel, 
For girls from all around 

Are bearing down upon us 
For education sound. 


But how about finances? 

And all the guarantees? 

There’s Young-pee,* Sick-pee,® fines and due, 
And dormitory fees. 


We started out quite bravely 
To find the woman who'll 
Direct the work department 
Of this great big school. 


She has to be a woman who 
Has patience, tact and vision. 
She’s got to plan and execute 
With careful supervision. 


She’s got to tell a million times 
That if it isn’t straight, 

It mot segessa,® on tiessa,' 

In words precipitate. 


She’s got to think how best to cut 
In widths of every size, 

And whether pink or green is best 
For wings of butterflies. 


She trains a girl to cut the cloth 
So wide, and just so long. 
Now what explosives suit the case 
When everything is wrong? 


But when she sees them sitting there 
And when she hears them sing, 

Of all their faults and all mistakes, 
She can’t recall a thing. 


NoTrE:—The meanings of the above used Korean words 


are given here in order of use. 
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Young-uh—English. 
Koo-ga—Japanese. 
Hahnmoon—Chinese. 
Young-pee—Tuition. 
Sick-pee—Board. 

Mot segessa—“It will not do.” 
On tiessa—“It is not made right.” 
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Christian Social Service 


“Son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
“Arise, and take up thy bed.” 


O THE sick man, let down through the roof of 
T that crowded house in Capernaum, Jesus spoke, 
not first of physical healing, but of spiritual. 
Afterwards he did the lesser act of healing that body 
shaken by the palsy, and sent away a man healed in 
body and soul. And that is the reason for the Auxili- 
ary of the Church to do Christian Social Service Work, 
for without Christ there can be no complete service 
to society. We must make our service a work done 
in his power or we have failed to truly serve, since 
we only go part of the way, the physical way, which 
cannot fully benefit, since the soul is not helped in 
better living and a knowledge of the Master of men. 
The work of the Church in Christian Social Serv- 
ice is of many kinds, suited to all types of individuals. 
The Social Service work of the Auxiliary should draw 
in every member of the Auxiliary and 
give her some part, even though her 
share be small and she be busy. Every- 
one can have some part in the work of 
the.Lord for her community and for the 
individuals there. The lists below are 
suggestive of various openings for serv- 
ice. Others open as communities vary 
in need and opportunity. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools. Dur- 
ing this vacation time there is great need, 
for the D. V. B. S. work. If you need 
help for this work and do not know how 
to begin to organize or help with a school 
of this kind, write to the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication for helpful 
material and suggestions. Mrs. Z. V. 
Turlington tells of some fine work done 
in a mill town. “Two mill houses, 
given by the mill management, were 
used for the D. V. B. S. The teachers were from the 
public schools and many college girls took part. The 
superintendent, a young matron. was intensely inter- 
ested in the young people. The pastor of the mill 
Presbyterian church helped in the singing and devo- 
tionals and invited all to come to church. The school 
was, of course, nondenominational, so that any child 
of right age could come. A similar school was held 
in Salisbury for the colored children.” 

Conferences for Colored Women. In the South, the 
Negro question is always present, and so here, in your 
annual Conference for Colored Women you have a 
large opportunity for service. These conferences give 
Bible inspiration and study, health talks and demon- 
strations, sewing and handicraft, Sunday-school plans, 
Playground activities and promote a spirit which will 
g0 with the women ‘as they go home, better fitted to 
be leaders in their own communities and church. If 
your Auxiliary has never sent a delegate before, be- 
$i now to stir up interest in these conferences that 
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you may send one to the next conference, and begin 
now to look for just the right delegate to send. Your 
Synodical President will be glad to help you and to 
send you information and advice. 

Weekly Classes. Further work for the Negroes may 
be done through a weekly Bible class for Negro women, 
conducted by the Secretary of Christian Social Serv- 
‘ice or some other member of the Auxiliary. This is 
being done in a number of places. As a side line you 
may have health lectures and sewing classes in con- 
nection with the Bible group. The Health department 
of your state will be glad to cooperate with you in 
this work and to supply both literature and speakers. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
There are many institutions where Christian work 
and cheer are needed. Almost every 
community and church can help in one 
or in all of these institutions. 

Orphanages, Homes for the Aged and 
Poor, Sanitoriums. Here are three great 
fields for personal service. Of course, 
organization of the volunteer workers is 
needed, but the personal contact of in- 
dividuals is the power which takes away 
the sting of poverty and friendlessness. 
The Secretary of Social Service may 
gather her band of workers together, in- 
form them of visiting hours and of rules 
and regulations, give suggestion as to 
method of work and of approach, of 
what to take in the way of literature and 
flowers. She stirs the flagging interest 
and keeps the activity in the channels 
of greatest service. Sometimes simple 
services may be held, but the greater 
part of the work is “cheer-up calls” and 
“chatting with depressed people.” Yes, it takes from 
our time and makes demands on our own cheerfulness, 
but it brings a deep joy and satisfaction. How often 
did Jesus give of his sympathy? May we not do 
likewise ? 

Reading matter, flowers, toys for the little sick 
folks, a ride in a car, but most of all a real friendli- 
ness—these are the things which we may bring in the 
name of Jesus Christ to the old, the sick and the 
friendless. 

Jail Work is hard work and so its workers should 
be chosen carefully. They should be older women 
with both sympathy and judgment. Has anyone from 
your Auxiliary ever visited the jail, lock-up, detention 
home, or penitentiary in your town? Do you know 
of the real conditions there in regard to sanitation, 
segregation, not of men and women only, but of those 
hardened in crime from those who are innocent or 
shiftless and who await trial, perhaps in the mean- 
time learning the approved method of criminality and 
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wrong doing. A splendid booklet called, “A Prac- 
tical Program for Church Groups in Jail Work,” by 
Rev. Chas. N. Lathrop, may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Council, 281 Fourth St., N. Y. Other material 
of practical nature may be obtained here also. 

Sending a little reading matter for the homes and 
jails is good but not enough. There should be per- 
sonal visiting. Many a soul is sinning in ignorance 
of Jesus Christ, and in weakness, not having his trans- 
forming power. 

Jail work, however, is not confined to the inmates 
of these institutions. There is a great need for fol- 
low-up work, helping the person just out of jail to 
find occupation and to live a clean life. Their tempta- 
tions are many and they need you. Cooperate with 
the Civic League. They will welcome help from 
Church women. 


Civic 

Voting. The Christian women of any community 
may definitely serve by voting rightly. The vote of 
women is a powerful force. Use it to secure the laws 
and government which are finest and best. By your 
vote you can regulate child labor, Sunday commercial 
activities, the sort of moving pictures to be shown in 
your town and your child’s education and health sur- 
roundings. 
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Public Health. Can we consider the helping to 
supply public health nurses, the maintenance of pub- 
lic health classes and clinics for children and those 
sick who are poor, outside of Church activity, when 
Jesus Christ “went about doing good” and even healed 
on the Sabbath day? Look up your health department 
and see how you can best help in their work. Bible 
teaching and Health Education may often go hand 
in hand with the same group of women or children. 

Personal Work with the Foreign Born is needed in 
all communities where these new Americans have en- 
tered. Some have helped them to get their naturaliza- 
tion papers, have visited, and with friendliness have 
overcome the barriers of strange language. In the 
spirit of Christ they have helped these strangers into 
an understanding of the ways of their new land and 
have brought them into the Church. 


MIscELLANEOUS 

There are many other acts which may be done in 
the service of Jesus Christ, such as visiting tourist 
camps with literature and an invitation to attend 
Church, packing and delivering Christmas and Thanks- 
giving baskets for the poorer families, sharing old 
clothes, and making scrap books for children. All 
are a part of service and all may be done “unto the 
Lord.” 





Echoes From Three Conferences for Colored 


Wom en 


FroM NortH CAROLINA 
HE seventh Conference for Colored Women un- 
der the auspices of the North Carolina Synodi- 
cal was held at Bennett College, Greensboro, 
June 1-8. The delegates were fine, intelligent and 
wonderfully appreciative women who did much to 
make the spirit of the conference so splendid. 

The Bible hour, as always, was enjoyed and ap- 
preciated. Mrs. Blair, of Greensboro, was a splendid 
teacher, and her illustrated lectures on the Tabernacle 
were so interesting that the delegates declared that 
thy would never forget them. The talks which fol- 
lowed on the subjects of health, sanitation, community 
work, S. S. methods, parliamentary law, stories and 
story telling, were the finest that we have ever had. 

The evening sessions were very instructive. Mr. 
Laurence Oxley, of the State Welfare Department, 
spoke on “Welfare Work Among the Negroes.” Mr. 
Davis, of the Rosenwald Fund, spoke on “Christian 
Citizenship;” and Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown on 
“Youth: Our Opportunity and Responsibility.” All 
of these were splendid Negro speakers. 

The playground demonstrations never fail to inter- 
est young and old. The games learned were practical 


for use in Sunday-school parties and picnics, in the 
Daily Vacation Bible School and in Public School 
work. Fifteen D. V. B. S. have been started, inspired 
by the conferences of past years, using the methods 
there learned. 

The outstanding talks of the conference were the 
two given by Dr. R. D. Bedinger on his work in 
the Congo, a recital which thrilled the listeners. 

There can be no question of the real and lasting good 
that these conferences are accomplishing, for the testi- 
monials which come are such as these. One delegate 
said that she started a community club three years 
‘ago from what she had learned at the conference, and 
that now she could report a community house built 
and paid for. Another said that she was beginning 
her fifth D. V. B. S. as soon as she reached home, 
and would have many new ideas and plans to try 
which had been given her by Miss Kate DuBose in 
her talk on this subject. A third delegate said that 
she had never really known before what it was to be 
a Christian, and another said that she had never 
known how to pray until she learned at the confer- 
ence. 

MarcareEt G. RANKIN, Chairman. 
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The Missouri Conference for Colored Women 


FROM MISSOURI 


Those who were privileged to attend the Missouri 
Conference for Colored Women, held at Jefferson City 
from June 8 to 15, have gone home filled with a new 
zeal for the work of Jesus Christ. The number of 
delegates was small, but the spirit of the conference 
was of such joy and mutual love that both delegates 
and instructors felt that the week had been a moun- 
tain-top experience. Visitors from the University 
swelled the numbers at the various sessions and brought 
many pleasant friendships. 

The Morning Watch and Evening Vesper services 
were led by the delegates themselves, who met for 
worship and prayer. At nine A. M. the day’s session 
began with a devotional led by the ladies of the Pres- 
byterian Church, who brought inspiring and helpful 
messages. Following the devotional period, Miss 
McIvor, of the State Board of Health, presented pub- 
lic and personal health in a practical way which none 
could forget. She made all realize that the physical 
care of their bodies was a service to God, caring for 
the temple of the spirit which he has given. 

During the Bible hour all studied some of the 

Spirit-filled characters of the-Acts. Miss Nettie Junkin 
of the St. Louis Office, led the discussion. The Sun- 
day-school Methods period was full of information, 
new ideas for teaching, projects and demonstrations. 
The ladies of the Christian and Baptist churches, ex- 
perienced and skilled in their departments of Church 
work, made these lectures of great practical value for 
each one in her own home Church. Following these 
periods came sewing, which gave busy minds a change 
until the lunch hour. 
The afternoons were filled with handicraft, work- 
Ing on both beautiful and ornamental objects for the 
home, under the direction of Mrs. J. T. Hermansader, 
who ably presided over the entire conference. On ac- 
count of illness, Mrs. Walter Craven, who had planned 
the conference, was not able to be present. The after- 
noon closed with playground lectures and demonstra- 
tion under Mrs. M. A. Livingston, Director of Physi- 
cal Education at Lincoln University. 


Evening sessions were varied. There were lectures 
from the State Board of Health and from Professor 
Damel, of Lincoln University, there was the stunt 
night, and a concert given by the University students 
taught by Miss M. H. Ford, Director of Music in the 
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University. All culminated in the closing night, when 
the delegates presented the pageant, “The Challenge 
of the Cross,” which was followed by a consecration 
Communion Service. 

The welcome and whole-hearted help given to the 
conference by the University authorities and Mrs. C. 
B. Carrion, hostess, was greatly appreciated and made 
the whole conference full of friendship and comfort. 


FroM APPALACHIA 

The Annual Bible Conference for Colored Women 
met at the United Presbyterian College at Knoxville, 
Tenn., June 8-15, under the direction of the Appa- 
lachia Synodical. The chapel, dormitories and class- 
rooms on the large shaded campus offered every com- 
fort and convenience for the delegates. The registra- 
tion and boarding accommodations for the sixty dele- 
gates were cared for by the College employees, for 
which service the Conference Committee is deeply 
grateful. 


Mornings were occupied with classroom work. Miss 
Elizabeth Moreland gave the Bible instruction, mak- 
ing a deep impression as she taught of the power of 
the Holy Spirit in the lives of Peter and John. Then 
came Sunday-school methods, practical talks on Home 
Nursing and preventable disease. The Question Box 
period gave ample opportunity for free discussion. 


The afternoon sessions were taken up with hand- 
work, sewing and basket making, in weaving which 
home-prepared honeysuckle vine was used. An ad- 
dress on Africa by Dr. Egbert W. Smith; another on 
the Importance of Bible study by Dr. N. W. Hayne; 
demonstrations of directed play, pageantry and pro- 
gram formation, filled the evenings. Open vesper 
services were led by the delegates themselves, at which 
time they featured their race melodies most impres- 
sively. 

Two Presbyterial Presidents, Mrs. Canon and Mrs. 
Faucette, attended the conference and gave most in- 
spiring talks. Mrs. F. B. Kegley, our Synodical Presi- 
dent, spent several days and conducted a greatly ap- 
preciated class in parliamentary law. 

Two definite objectives were emphasized as a means 
of carrying on the impressions received during these 
days of special privilege. These objectives were: week- 
day classes of Bible Study for Colored Women, and 
the carrying out of D. V. B. S. A number of these 
schools were reported as results of the instruction given 
in the conference of the preceding year. 

The delegates were responsive, eager to learn, and 
appreciative of the opportunities offered. The co- 
operation of the Health Department of the city, of 
the Bureau of Recreation, of the ministers of the city, 
all helped to make the program constructive and in- 
spirational. We believe that we are unusual in that 
we had several ministers and male teachers of mission 
schools enrolled, who attended the lectures. May the 


seed sown spring up and bear fruit to enrich the lives 
of the delegates and all with whom they will come in 
contact, 
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REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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What Is 


the Ministers. 


Annuity Fund? 


Mrs. JoHNn L. CaLLoway, Chairman. 


HE Ministers’ Annuity Fund, which has been ap- 

proved by each General Assembly since 1924, is 

a serious effort on the part of the entire Church 
to meet a solemn and serious and binding obligation, 
arising out of the nature of its organization and 
obedience to the expressed Will of God. 

The essential element in the Christian religion is 
the minister. Called by the Spirit of God to this 
work, he is then called by the Church and ordained 
to its holy task. 

At ordination the Church says to him: “You min- 
ister to us in spiritual things and we will provide for 
you the material things needed for your life and the 
life of your family.” ‘Even so hath the Lord or- 
dained, that they who preach the gospel shall live of 
the gospel.” 

This lays upon the Church the absolute necessity 
to provide for the physical needs of the ministers, not 
only during their period of active service, but when 
on account of disability or old age they have been 
forced to retire from labor. 

In 1717 the Presbyterian Church in America or- 
ganized its first Board, and the first duty committed 
to the newly-organized agency was to care for the 
widow of a faithful minister. Since that time numerous 
plans have been devised to care for the aged and in- 
firm ministers and the needy widows and orphans of 
deceased ministers. One after another of these plans 
have proved wholly inadequate. 

There is a growing sense of fairness and justice in 
the entire world today. The Church has preached 
this gospel but has not wholly practiced it among its 
own. 

In order to seriously meet the situation, nine of the 
great Churches in North America have established 
Service Pension Funds. In this way, as the Church 
begins to use up the energies of its ministers and mis- 


sionaries at the same time it begins to lay by in store 
for the days of coming need. 

There. are three sources from which proper provi- 
sion will be made in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 
The minister is to pay two and one-half per cent of 
his salary; the Church or other employment agency 
is to pay an amount equal to seven and one-half per 
cent of his salary and both of these amounts are won- 
derfully augmented through the working of compound 
interest. 

The Church has been slow and late in handling this 
matter in a Christian business way. It will take a 
long time to overcome the negligence of the past. We 
are today providing material support for men whose 
energies were given to serve past generations. In or- 
der to meet in some measure this failure to provide 
sufficient resources, the Church will be called upon 
to contribute $3,000,000 as an Accrued Liability Fund 
for Prior Service. Each minister who has served the 
Church will share proportionately in this, being en- 
titled to one-seventieth of a hypothetical salary of 
$1,200 for each year of service, if needed, to secure 
for him the minimum pension. After the Fund is 
established, each minister will be entitled to one- 
seventieth of his salary for each year of service, and 
after thirty-five years of service will be entitled to 
draw an annual pension of one-half of his average 
annual salary. 

There are other great benefits that come to the min- 
ister. The widow will receive one-half of the pension 
to which her husband was entitled, and each minor 
child will receive benefits from the Fund. 

Anyone interested in further information concern- 
ing this important work may secure literature (for 
which we ask you to enclose postage) by writing to 
the Secretary, 410 Urban Building, 122 S. Fourth Ave- 
nue, Louisville, Ky. 
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One Pastor Did it—Why not Every Pastor? 


Sitting 
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E NOTE with great joy that “College Day” 
WV for young people going away to school and 

college is rapidly becoming naturalized in our 
Church. Every year sees more and more churches ob- 
serving it in one form or another. 

These Three—the Home; the Church; the School— 
“what therefore God hath joined together let not man 
put asunder!” Not only should they never be put 
asunder, but the Church should put her love, her labor 
and her prayers into knitting them together as one 
soul. Here follows the next step toward that goal. 

The pastor of a church in South Carolina sent this 
personal letter last September to thirty-five teachers 
of his town and community: 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Our city recognizes the importance of your work 
and is glad to have you back. 

The work of the churches and the schools is so 
closely related that the happiest possible relation is 
desired between the teachers and the church of their 
choice. The churches desire to cooperate with you in 
the task of developing the well-rounded citizen. 

To the end of getting better acquainted, there will 
be a special service for you and your friends at this 
church on the coming Sunday night. The subject will 
be “Woman’s Power.” We wish to extend to you a 


most cordial invitation to worship with us at this 
service. 


And the Church Bulletin carried the following 
paragraph: 
Our STUDENT WorkK 
It is a great responsibility that our Church has com- 


¥, 


_ 


mitted to the Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief—to watch over the educational tasks 
connected with our schools and to guide the youth of 
our Church as they enter and leave the portals of our 
colleges, seminaries and other schools for their train- 
ing. Right nobly is that task being conducted. But 
our Own responsibility must not be overlooked, that 
of functioning in a real and helpful way as the friend 
of students in our membership, in our families and 
in our community. 

This month, as the schools throw open their doors 
again, and here in the local schools and away at col- 
lege, our boys and girls face the difficult tasks of the 
schoolroom and campus again, let us be a real friend 
to them by following them with our prayers and as- 
suring them of our moral support in every way. 


After all, is there any more pressing issue, any sub- 
ject of more vital interest, on which the pastor of 
any church could preach on a September evening, 
than the subject of Christian Education as it is re- 
lated to the children and youth of his own church and 
community? All over the land in the next few weeks, 
a great army of childhood and youth will be passing 
down the streets and roads to school and college. Be- 
fore them is the unknown future of the race and the 
world—a future which their young spirits and hands 
must shape. Behind them follow the hearts of thou- 
sands upon thousands of parents whose whole hope 
and joy they are. 

What other more important subject for a September 
Sunday evening service, to which teachers and parents 
would be specially invited, could there be—than 
CHRISTIAN education? 





‘College Day” —Just Around the Corner 


Vacation days will be over soon, and already preparations are being 
made in some churches for the observance of “College Day.” 

The Committee of Christian Education, 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., will be glad to send to those who desire it, a leaflet giving in- 
teresting suggestions for the observance of this event. 

Enclose two cents postage to cover cost of mailing. 
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‘Doth God Take Thought for Oxen?” 


By MARGARET 


INCE the laborer is worthy of his hire, and since 

no field of labor is at once so arduous and im- 

portant and, it may be added, difficult, as that of 
the Christian minister, it seems strange that there 
should be a necessity for the relief of men who have 
borne the heat and burden, of the day and consecrated 
youth and strength to the service of the gospel. It 
seems strange, too, that one should imperatively be 
needed for the assistance of ministers’ widows. Still, 
in every denomination of the Protestant Church there 
is an absolute and imperative necessity for a generous 
fund, in order that provision may be made for the 
comfort in old age of men and women whose lives 
have been a consecration to the highest service on 
earth. No man goes into the Christian ministry with 
the expectation that he will be able to accumulate a 
fortune. The work of the pastorate is seldom ade- 
quately paid, when it is recollected that the minister 
usually gives more in proportion to various charities 
than any man in the congregation, that he is a leader 
in proportion to his means in what he gives to mis- 
sions, and that the calls upon his purse for literature 
and the education of his children are large and in- 
cessant. The whole country is indebted to the min- 
istry for the men who forge to the front in every line 
of endeavor for the public weal, having first received 
their stamp for life in the parsonage. Very few min- 
isters are able to save. If they can come out even at 
the end of a year, they are fortunate. Not only does 
this refer to small stipends in obscure places, but to 
the apparently munificent salaries paid to ministers 
in conspicuous city pulpits. The cost of living in a 
city where a man ministers to a prominent congrega- 
tion is tremendous. When, after a long life devoted 
without reserve to the service of the Master, a man 
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lies down on his death-bed at the far end of the day, 
he may take to himself the comfort of supposing that 
a pension will be paid to his desolate widow. This 
will never be large. It is usually very little, so that 
while it may clothe her, it would not be enough to 
admit her to an Old Ladies’ Home, and if she is past 
the age when she can earn money, she must be to 
some extent dependent on the kindness of relatives. 

When a sermon is preached in order that sympathy 
may be stirred up and a collection taken for this most 
worthy of objects, a bored look often settles on the 
faces of the congregation. There is nothing picturesque 
in commonplace tragedy. Comparatively few of the 
laity understand in the least what it means to be a 
minister, or, in other words, a servant, to an entire 
community. ‘Doth God take thought for oxen?” was 
the text from which a minister once preached when, 
in his own pulpit, he eloquently presented this topic, 
and his text was well chosen. The ox, patient, en- 
during, bearing great burdens, is the fit emblem of 
the minister who from the day of his ardent youth on 
to white hairs must carry the loads of his people. 

It might be well for those who are making bequests 
to set down in their wills sufficient sums of money 
greatly to enlarge this benevolence of the Church. 
Who has not an obligation to those who in a day of 
material progress and worldly ambition, keep burning 
brightly the lamps on the altar? The business man, 
the merchant, the lawyer, the doctor, the explorer, the 
journalist, each working worthily, may or may not 
surpass the minister on the road to material advance- 
ment. The minister’s toil is for Jesus Christ and the 
souls of men. It is for the Church to take care of 
him adequately, if in old age he is incapacitated for 
labor. 





Listen, Secretaries 


O SEE that “College Day” is properly observed 
by your church is the special task of the Secre- 
tary of Christian Education in the early fall. 

Begin now to make your plans for this event, so that 
you may “put it over” big! Write to the Committee 
of Christian Education, 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., for the leafilet, “College Day,” and be 
ready to make the “Day” this year the best ever. You 
will find the young people ready and eager to co- 


operate with you in putting across any plan you may 
suggest. 


of C.E.@M. R.! 


Why not use the dull vacation season to good ad- 
vantage by getting your members better acquainted 
with the literature of the Committee which you repre- 
sent? Any of your members leaving for a vacation 
soon? If so, see that they are supplied with one or 
more leaflets to read en route or while away. Who 
knows the far-reaching result of such a service as 
you may be able to render in this way! A good time, 
also, for you to become better acquainted with your 
task. 





“To have contact with young 
Character—or failure—lie along the 


lives is a dangerous opportunity. 
way.” 
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Sordid or Spiritual? 
By BISHOP WILLIAM LAWRANCE 


partake rather too much of the commercial, and 

is not the Church a spiritual body, and are we 
not in danger of being led away from the spiritual 
conception of the ministry? May not the Clergy be- 
come sordid as they figure out their pensions? 

Such questions are floating vaguely in people’s 
minds. They enter my mind as I take the subway 
down to Wall Street. Then some such thoughts as 
these arise in answer: 

Beneath the altar of the Lord’s house are material 
foundations, laid by architect, contractor and laborer 
according to careful plans. Mud and stone are there, 
grimy, physical work is there, but rightly interpreted 
it is all with a spiritual purpose. The altar is going 
above, and the whole fabric in its motive is spiritual. 

Or, again, the temptation to sordidness among the 
Clergy is already here, not from wealth or the figuring 
out of salaries and pensions, but from poverty and 
the calculation of nickels. 


D ‘er not the emphasis of pensions and salaries 


Every day, sometimes every hour, these questions 
arise in the rectory: “Can we spend as much as we 
do for the children’s shoes? Can we keep the house 
warm enough to exist and pay the coal bills? Shall I 
spend this nickel for a carfare or walk and use up 
shoe leather? Which costs least?” 

The sordidness of poverty as well as the sordidness 
of wealth may creep into homes and kill romance, love, 
and even faith in God. Such sordidness is possible 
even in ministers’ homes. They and their wives are 
trying to live above it. A few fail. The greater part 
succeed, prompted by the spirit of devotion and faith. 

The assurance of a pension will enable them to be 
lifted above this dread danger and to do their work 
with less anxious care. A pension system will enable 
the parish to retire its aged pastor with dignity and 
to call into the service a man in full vigor so that 
the strength of the Church is sustained. Can any 
purpose be more spiritual than that? 





God's Dream 


“The man’s a dreamer!” Good! ‘That places him 
In close relationship with God. For down 
In the most wretched quarter of the town 
God stands and dreams His dream; amid the grim, 
Ensanguined battle wreckage; in the dim, 
Cold twilights where old superstitions frown; 
And where the mutterings of race hatred drown 
The sacred cadences of Love’s fond hymn. 


Today I met Him on an uptown street, 
Calling for dreamers—pleading in the heat 
Of holy passion for more dream-swept hearts 
To hold in all the world’s discordant parts 
The Torch of Brotherhood, that its Love-gleam 
Might speed the progress of His gracious Dream! 
—WILL1AM Norris Burr, in The Congregationalist. 


Resolved 


(We are not strong for resolutions, but it seems 
that these, which we found in a young people’s maga- 
zine of another denomination, would be well for the 
college men and women to remember as they take up 
their studies in September): 


will make my mind stronger; 
will make my body stronger; 
will look for good in every one. 
will be more helpful; 

will be more joyful; 

will be more truthful, 

will be more systematic, 

will be more forgiving; 

will do things promptly; 

will “tackle” hard things. 
will be more like my Master. 
will persevere. 


ee ee ee et et et et Ret 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to July 1, 1928—3 months...... $24,929.65 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to July 1, 1929—3 months...... 25,970.01 
Increase for 3 months as compared with 1928-1929...... $ 1,040.36 
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JOHN STITES, Treasurer. 









































MINISTERING TO THESE 


The Church, following the expressed will of God, calls its ministers and mission- 
aries away from the sources of financial gain to spiritual service. It promises them a 
support sufficient to keep them “free from wordly cares and avocations.” Often this 
promise is not sacredly kept, and frequently wholly inadequate support is provided 
when, on account of old age or disability, the laborer is forced to retire both from 


labor and from income. 


Our Church is surpassed by only one other Church in the United States in the 
amount provided from Ministerial Relief—but the average last year was only an 
average of $413 a year per family. God knew His people would become engrossed 
in conquests and in other matters, and so He said, once and again, “Take heed 
to thyself that thou forsake not the Levite as long as thou livest in the land.” We 
have not met their claim. We have this year been forced to reduce the meagre 
amounts sent to the ministers’ homes. 





We Should Meet this Claim Because— 


1. It is just. At ordination the Church says: ‘Serve us in spiritual things, and we will serve 
you in materia] things.” 


2. It is fair. They have lived all these years on insufficient salaries. This is the deferred payment 
of that which is thei: due. 


8. It is wise. Unappreciated blessings are often withdrawn or withheld. Our neglect of these men 
and of this claim will prejudice the youth of the Church and affect God. 


4. It is loyal. God might have retained the gold or the silver or the fertile acres, but He has 
decreed: ‘They which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” He made no other provision for 
them. We must loyally obey His command. 


5. It is an investment that will yield eternal returns. ‘‘For God is not unrighteous to forget your 
work and labor of love, which ye have showed towards His name, in that ye have ministered to the 
saints, and do minister.” Heb. 6:10. 

















Give liberally to the support of these faithful ministers and missionaries and the 


needy widows and orphans of those who have died. Remember this work in your will. 








Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Department of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
410 Urban Building, 122 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
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Stewardship and Men's Work 


Department of Christian Stewardship 
REV. R. C. LONG, Secretary 


Department of Men’s Work 
REV. J. E. PURCELL, Secretary 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





HE greatest challenge of the present day to the 

Christian is that he let the growth of his soul 

keep pace with his physical and mental develop- 
ment, lest he be crushed by the material things his 
mind has conceived and his hands have built, and 
yield to pessimism, fatalism and impressionism. The 
massing and centralizing of populations have intro- 
duced us to three great recalcitrant forces that work 
to break down the moral fibre of our Chrstian solidar- 
ity; namely, ambition for power, grasp for leadership 
and love of property. We are introduced today to 
the religionist who practices religion for revenue only, 
who is accustomed to patting the acquisitive instinct 
on the back; laughing like a squirrel gloating over his 
winter’s supply, as he anticipates the “rainy day” while 
forgetting to prepare for the Judgment Day. We are 
living in the midst of a social order that witnesses 
the tripping of many Christians on trifles because they 
mistake the form for the content, forgetting that it 
is better to obey than to sacrifice, and that Christ values 
fruit above flowers. We are introduced to a social 
order today that presents the dilemma of poor incomes 
and long hours on the one hand, and high incomes 
and too much leisure on the other. We have built 
up before us false standards of living, superinduced 
by unearned incomes, resulting in too much luxury 
and waste. These and many other problems press the 
Christian for solution. 


Our CHURCH INTERESTED 

Our Presbyterian Progressive Program, the pro- 
gram by which we measure the progress of our Lord’s 
work in the local church, has one department devoted, 
to “Christian Social Service,” in which we aim to 
“stimulate the social ministries of the Church,” “min- 
ister to the sick and needy, in hospitals, prisons, homes 
for aged and orphans, and personal ministries to in- 
dividuals,” “work for community betterment,” and “en- 
courage church fellowship.” The theme for the 
Church-wide observance of Stewardship Year for the 
month of August is “Our Stewardship of Social Re- 
lations.” Surely we have a real opportunity to “ring 
the bell,” calling our people to serious consideration 
and prayer concerning the great problems and oppor- 
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Ouse Siete of Social Widlishaies 


By ROSWELL C. LONG, D. D. 





tunities that arise as we deal with our social relations. 
The Christian must first love if he would lift. If we 
pray “Our Father,” we must be willing to live the 
ideal of “Our Brothers.” It takes all the graces of 
love, forgiveness, meekness, kindness, long-suffering, 
gentleness and patience to be one family in Christ. 
The mother in the home, the farmer, the scientist, the 
lawyer, the banker, the statesman—all these make their 
best contribution to the Christianizing of the social or- 
der by beginning with the “clean heart” and “right 
spirit.” That is the beginning point, but was never 
intended to be the stopping point. The Book takes 
side with those in need, and demands, as a measure 
by which we are to be judged, not creed or catechism, 
color or class, but “deeds” accomplished in the inter- 
est of “needs.”” Of him to whom much is given, much 
shall be required. It is the glory of the Christian 
steward that he is willing to stoop in order to conquer 
for Christ, and that in so stooping he recognizes no 
class or color or creed, but places the supreme em- 
phasis upon the salvation of the individual, freely of- 
fered in the gospel. 


THE CROWDING OF THE Ways 

The study book for Home Missions for this fall is 
“The Crowded Ways” by Sears. Every Church mem- 
ber should read this book in order to set the mind 
and heart at work on the great challenge of the grow- 
ing population that is beginning to crowd the ways we 
daily tread; to learn more about the city mind; the 
city counter-forces that work; the great suburban prob- 
lem, and the opportunity of the Church to help in 
solving the problem in areas of deterioration among 
the marginal element and under-privileged. ‘The alert 
Christian who is anxious to “know” in order to “do,” 
will not miss the opportunity to read the best book on 
the applications of the Bible to social relations, writ- 
ten by a member of our own Church, “The Bible and 
Social Problems,” by Dr. Walter L. Lingle; nor will 
he fail to read Walter Rauschenbusch’s “The Social 
Principles of Jesus,” or “The Church in China,” by 
Dr. D. W. Richardson. One chapter of Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s book presents in a most delightful way the 
social principles of Jesus at work in China, The 
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Christian can no longer afford to treat the social im- 
plications of the Bible and the social applications of 
the gospel as a footnote, when it is remembered how 
much time Jesus gave to the handicapped, the under- 
privileged, the lame, the halt, the sick, the unfortunate, 
the poor, as well as to the upper classes which com- 
posed the human family of his day. We must learn, 
as Christian stewards, to value people as Jesus valued 
them, as possible citizens of the coming Kingdom. 
The weaker groups of society—the children, the out- 
casts, the delinquent, the unfit, the underprivileged, the 
sinful—were the groups that Jesus delighted to minister 
to; valuing them, not by their utility to him, but 
by their inherent worth as potential Kingdom citizens. 
Jesus began in his ministry to society where we must 
begin, with repentance, self-abnegation and self-sacri- 
fice, as the principles upon which the Kingdom is 
successfully built. “Thy Kingdom Come” means a 
new reign of love in the midst of a church and a civili- 
zation that is menaced by materialism. Stewardship, 
initiates the believer into the ideal of personal re- 
sponsibility to God for the things he handles and the 
people he lives among. Injustice, war, paganism, ma- 
terialism and sexualism, must be removed from the 
crowded ways of life if we are to make clear the ap- 
plication of Christ’s gospel for the social order. This 
gospel must be primarily the gospel of personal sal- 
vation, in which the God of Love takes the place of 
the God of Gold. 


THE PRIVILEGED HELPING THE UNDERPRIVILEGED 

Our Christian religion must become a power in the 
midst of the social order, moulding the Christian 
family into a solidarity of Christian service, a solidar- 
ity that values the dynamo above the machine, that 
subordinates the mechanical to the spiritual, and in- 
sists on dynamic living before mechanical service; that 
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transforms the unfit into the fit, that elevates the un- 
derprivileged into positions of favor in Christ. We 
must beware lest, as the rich young ruler, we be- 
come stranded on our wealth by refusing to share our 
blessings after accepting the call of Christ to follow 
him. Dr. Richardson, in his book, ‘The Church in 
China,” says, ‘““The Church has brought good news to 
the poor in the work which it has done for the im- 
provement of industrial conditions,” and he proceeds 
to show in what a remarkable way the Christian Church 
has elevated conditions in that great nation, but later 
on in his book he continues: “Preaching the accept- 
able year of the Lord has been the greatest, the most 
fruitful, and the most gloriously satisfying of all the 
Church’s work in China. To bring to the people of 
China a saving knowledge of the Glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ is the supreme purpose for which 
the Church was established in China as well as in 
other lands. Social uplift, intellectual enlightenment, 
economic enrichment, and physical improvement of 
life come to any people with the coming of the gospel 
of Christ. The work of the Church along these vari- 
ous lines has been by the way of method and never an 
end in itself.” This statement applies to the work of 
our Southern Presbyterian Church in the homeland as 
well as in foreign fields. Back of our desire to save 
social relations will always be the desire to save sin- 
ners. Our Church will always have a message to 
privileged people, the wealthy, the favorite, that they 
protect the unfit, help the underprivileged and share 
their blessings with others. But we must remember 
that the real power to do this comes from above, and 
emerges from a vitalized Stewardship of the Gospel, 
which seeks first the Kingdom of God, and is fur- 
nished with power from on high sufficient to solve the 
problems of the social order by saving sinners. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





The Measure of Prayer 


By WILLIAM OLNEY 


“THE POSSIBILITIES OF PRAYER ARE PARALLEL TO 
THE PROMISES OF Gop.”—BouNnDs 


I will not, therefore, minimize my prayer, 

But make it large, as are the promises. 

Since God is willing thus to bless, 

No lesser answers would I share. 

Alas! for my small faith, 

Compared to what He saith. 

Therefore, henceforth shall prayer be heard 

From me, according to God’s word. 

I will request, as long as I shall live, 

All God has shown His willingness to give. 

As are the love and power His truth declares, 

So shall faith make the measure of my prayers. 
—Ex. 


The Stewardship 
Honor Roll 


Pay-Up, Stay-Up., and Step-Up 


In answer to the call to Pay-up, Stay-up, and Step- 
up monthly in order to join the new honor roll of 
Southern Presbyterian churches sending in to the 
agencies each month one-twelfth of the accepted bud- 
get for benevolences, many inquiries have come to the 
Stewardship Department and many indications of ap- 
parent interest. The First Presbyterian Church, of 
Marshall, Texas, Dr. W. I. Carroll, pastor, is the 
latest addition to the list. 

If your church is due to be placed on this Honor 
Roll please notify the Stewardship Department, 305 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ex 








Men's Work 








August Program 


DEPARTMENT VII—CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 


(Read the entire program and refer to the Preface for explanation. 
instructions to the Council, to the President, to the Leader and to the Speakers. 


PEACE TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hovur—(forty-five min.) 

Invocation. 

Supper and Entertainment. 

PRESIDENT’S PERIOD—(seven minutes). 

Hymn: “The Call of Christ.” 

Reports of the Group Leaders on the Assignments 
for the past month. 

Announcement of Service Program for August. 

Reports of Delegates from the Summer Conferences. 

Other Announcements. 

WorsHip SERVICE—(eight minutes.) 

Hymn: “Immortal Love, Forever Full.” 

Scripture: Use responsively Selection 31, Respon- 
sive Readings, Premier Hymns. 

Prayer: For the coming of the spirit of the Prince 
of Peace in the hearts of men, for the outlawry 
of hate and greed in the world, and for the com- 
ing of the spirit of brotherhood among the na- 
tions of the world. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM—(twenty-five minutes.) 

First Speaker: God’s Ideal—Universal Peace. 

Isaiah 2:4; Matt. 5:9; Isaiah 9:6; Zechariah 
9:10. These should be read, one by one, and 
the meaning given in the words of the speaker. 

Second Speaker: The Causes of War. 

Economic Imperialism; Militarism; Secret Di- 
plomacy; Lack of World-wide Understanding. 

Third Speaker: Steps toward Universal Peace. 
Early dreams of Hugo Grotius, Penn, Tennyson; 

Early causes of Arbitration; Hague Conferences 
—1899, 1907; League of Nations; World 
Court; Larcarno Treaties; Paris Peace Pact. 

Fourth Speaker: What Can We Do About It? 

Instil Jesus’ Ideal of Life; Develop a Hatred of 
War; Create an International Mind. 
OpEN ForumM—(five minutes.) 

Brief Message from the Pastor—(three minutes.) 

Hymn: “Follow the Gleam.” 

Prayer: That the men may do their part in making 
the ideal of Jesus a reality. 

SERVICE ACTIVITIES: See suggestions to the Council. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AUGUST PROGRAM. 

To THE PRESIDENT: August is not an easy month to 
keep up enthusiasm, unless you have a church in the 
open country. There it is likely to be your best month. 
Remember, however, that the lower the enthusiasm ebbs 
this month, the harder it will be to bring it back to 
normal next month. Keep alive, as best you can, the 
spirit of the organization. If this is your best month, 


Read again very carefully the 
This will be very helpful.) 


get all done that you can. More depends on the lead- 
ership of the president than you think. As you go, so 
goes the organization. 

To THE CouNcIL: This meeting should be held seven 
to ten days before the General Meeting. Open and 
close with prayer. The program, both educational and 
service, is under the direction of the Chairman of De- 
partment VII, Christian Social Service. Something 
should be worked out which will drive the message of 
peace home to the men. He might also plan an out-of- 
doors picnic of some kind. If the Sunday school has a 
picnic this month, get behind it and make it a suc- 
cess. The boys miss the men at these picnics and it 
would do the men good to play with the boys. 

The proper Chairmen will arrange for the daily de- 
votional and prayer life of the men, definite Bible read- 
ing, and for the out-post mission work. Don’t fail to 
begin this meeting with earnest prayer, and close with 
a circle prayer. The secretary should keep the minutes 
accurately and neatly. The tasks assigned to the groups 
should be typewritten and definite. 

To THE LEADER: This is the only progrdm for which 
you will be responsible this year. It is not a very 
easy program, and yet it is a vital program. There is 
really no excuse for offensive war, and always one 
party is on the offense. But war will never cease 
until a hatred of war is inspired in the hearts of 
Christian people. Here is an opportunity to strike one 
blow against it. Do your best.* 

To THE SPEAKERS: This program will take a certain 
amount of study and thought, It may be an absolutely 
new subject to most of the men, but it will not fail 
to strike a responsive chord in their hearts. If you 
can make one more man hate war, you will have done 
a good evening’s work. To talk peace does not mean 
a lack of patriotism, but patriotism of the very high- 
est type. It is glorious to die for one’s country, but 
the things which make a man die for one’s country 
are not glorious by a great deal. It is much better to 
live for it. Get this truth across to the men. 

To THE Group LEapers: Line up the men behind the 
program for the month. It is not always easy to enlist 
men in the social activities; but after they get started 
they really have a good time. It is by far the best 
way to make them know each other. The program for 
the month is under the direction of the Chairman of 
Christian Social Service. Make it your aim to get 
the men better acquainted before the month ends. 


*SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Articles will appear in the Church Papers. Write 
to the Department of Men’s Work, J. E. Purcell, Sec- 
retary, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., for fur- 
ther information. The following books will be found 
helpful: 

The Outlawry of War—Morrison. 

War; Its Causes, Consequences and Cure—Kirby 
Page. 


Magazine articles. (Consult a public library.) 
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May Program of 
The “Men of Highland Park Church,” Dallas, Texas 


HE “Men-of-the-Church” will conduct both the 
T morning and evening services at the Sunset 

Presbyterian Church in Oak Cliff this Sunday. 
Group Number 9, Mr. George M. Field, leader, is in 
charge of the morning worship, and Group Number 8, 
Mr. H. J. McCarroll, Jr., leader, is in charge of the 
evening worship. Let us pray that God may richly 
bless these men in this splendid work. 

Group Number 3, with Mr. Wylie B. Sims, leader, 
and Group Number 4, with Mr. J. D. Fowler, leader, 
will furnish ushers for our church services during 
the month of May. 

Group Number 7, with Mr. H. F. Culver, leader, 
will have charge of the mid-week prayer service on 
May 15th. 

Group Number 2, Mr. Claud L. Austin, leader, and 
Group Number 10, Mr. Paul McCarroll, leader, are 
assisting the pastor in calling upon the new and pros- 
pective members. 

The May meeting of the Men-of-the-Church, to be 
held May 14th, will be in charge of Group Number 5, 
Mr. B. F. Akridge, leader. 

The evening service on Sunday, June 2nd, will be 


under the direction of Group Number 11, Mr. C. B. 
King, leader. 


(The following Program of the Men-of-the-Church, 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Tex., is 
of interest as it gives the time schedule.) 


MEN-OF-THE-CHURCH 

The Men-of-the-Church will meet next Tuesday 
evening. 

6 :00-7 :00—Supper. ‘The women of Circles 4 and 
5 will serve. 

7:00-7:45—Recreational Program. Reading by 
Miss Gylma Orr; quartette arranged by Mr. Joe J. 
Murray, address by Colonel Eugene DeBogory on 
“Hunting in Africa.” 

7:45-8:30—Educational Program. Group 5, Mr. 
R. F. Akridge, chairman, will have charge of the pro- 
gram on the life of William McCutcheon Morrison. 

The attendance at the former Men-of-the-Church 
programs has been very good, and the women have 
served excellent meals. The meeting Tuesday will 
be the next to the last to be held before the summer 
vacation, and the men are urged to attend. 

















A Testament You 
Will Enjoy Using 


This most delightful and beautiful little book 
contains 24 pages of new and original helps for 
the use of workers who would become “fishers 
of men.” 


Endorsed by leaders as the best for Personal 
Work and Personal Study. Chapters subdivided 
with headings indicating subjects treated. Pas- 
sages for personal workers listed and plainly 
marked. Printed in clear black-face type on India 
thin Bible paper. Durably bound to stand pocket 
wear. 


PRICES TO SUIT ANY PURSE 





No. 50—Keratol, waterproof, limp —__._______________ $ .50 
No. 51—French Morocco, limp 1.00 
Ne. 59—Antique leather, limp — ........._-_________ 1.25 
No. 52—French Morocco, overlapping edges  ~_--_____ 1.35 
No. 56—Brown antique art leather cover, French Mo- 
rocco, overlapping edges, linen lined ~___-_ 1.50 
No. 54—Pigskin, leather lined, limp  -_------________ 1.75 
No. 53—-Persian Morocco, overlapping edges, leather 
es SS eee ee eee 2.00 
Ne. 55—Levant Morocco, maroon color, overlapping 
PERE el hl eS 2.50 












(For Pocket or 
Handbag) 
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Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


R. E. MAGILL, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 











Welcome to the Co-ordinate Secretary of 
Religious Education and Publication 


ordinate Secretary of Religious Education and 

Publication, and elected Rev. John L. Fairly, 
D. D., of Wilmington, N. C., to this position. It is 
a pleasure to announce his acceptance, and to say he 
will enter upon his new duties on July 15, 1929. 

Dr. Fairly is equipped for the varied duties of this 
work by experience gained in several fruitful pastor- 
ates, and by special studies in the field of Religious 
Education. He comes of an Old North State Scotch 
Irish family which has furnished our Church with 


ie Montreat Assembly created the office of Co- | 


some faithful and efficient workers, both lay and cleri- 
cal. He took his A. B. degree at Davidson, and! after 
a brief experience,as a teacher, entered Union ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he received the degree of 


B. D. in 1914. He was licensed and ordained in his 
home Presbytery, and became associate pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Fayetteville, N. C., where 
he served from 1914 to 1918. He was called to the 
Mount Carmel Church in the Valley of Virginia, where 
he served from 1918 to 1923. While serving this fine 
old church he did special work at Union Theological 
Seminary, and received the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity in 1922. In taking this course he majored in 
Religious Education under Dr. W. T. Thompson, an 
authority in this field. 

In 1924 Dr. Fairly accepted a call to St. Andrew’s 
Church in Wilmington, N. C., where he served with 
great acceptance until called by the Assembly to serve 
the whole Church. 

In all his pastorates he has been greatly blessed in 
his efforts to enlist the interest and cooperation of the 
young people in the program and activities of their 
own Assembly. He is in great demand as a teacher 
and leader at Young People’s Denominational Con- 
ferences and in Leadership Training Schools. He was 
also successful in enlisting the interest of the men of 
his congregations in the program of the Church, and 
out of a very busy life he found or made time to pre- 
pare the year book and other program material for 
the Assembly’s organization, “The Men of the Church.” 
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Rev. John L. Fairly, D. D. 


Dr. Fairly will have the cordial support and co- 
operation of the head of every department and di- 
vision of the Committee, as well as the large corps 
of Field Workers. As he enters upon his new duties, 
he should have the prayers and cooperation of all our 
people in carrying forward the splendid program of 
our Church for reaching and training the youth of the 
land for wholesome living and fruitful Christian serv- 
ice. 

















Does Sunday-school Extension Pay? 


A Case-study of the Sunday-school Extension Work of the DeFuniak 
Springs Church 


sembly’s reports show a gain in the number of 

additions to the whole church of 530 more than 
for the year 1927-1928. The same reports show a gain 
of over 2,000 additions more from the Sunday school 
during the same period. This would seem to indicate 
that the Sunday school as an evangelistic agency is 
keeping ahead of the Church organization. 

The record of the DeFuniak Springs Church, in 
Florida, furnishes an interesting example of the value 
of extension Sunday-school work: 

The history of the five afternoon Sunday schools 


connected with the DeFuniak Springs Presbyterian 
Church is, in brief, as follows: 


Fs the Church year 1928-1929, the General As- 


GLENDALE 


The Sunday school, at Glendale, was organized early 
in 1919. An elder of the DeFuniak Springs Church 
was made superintendent and also the teacher of the 
Bible class, with three other teachers of the DeFuniak 
Springs Church aiding in the work. 


After about two years the Glendale Sunday school 
grew into the Glendale Church, which showed in its 
last report to Presbytery, three elders, two deacons, 
and twenty-nine members, with a Sunday-school en- 
rollment of sixty-one and an average attendance of 
twenty-five. 


There is great need of a building all their own and 
also of a pastor to go in and out among the people. 
Some are very faithful and choice spirits are being 
won and trained for work in the kingdom in this fine 
farming community. 


INDIAN CREEK 


On March 1, 1920, the elder who had done such 
effective work in beginning the Sunday school, at 
Glendale, was given the task of organizing a second 
Sunday school—at Indian Creek, a few miles south- 
east of DeFuniak. Here again he was both super- 
intendent and Bible teacher. The number of teachers 
going out to this point has varied from two to four, 
as occasion demanded. 

Mormon influence has been felt 
somewhat, but indifference on the part 
of adults has been the greatest hin- 
drance. Nevertheless the present en- 
rollment is fifty-five and the average 
attendance is about thirty. 

The fruits of their faithful labors 
are seen in the fact th¢t thirty-six mem- 
bers have been received into the 
DeFuniak Springs Church at this 
point, nearly all of them on _profes- 
sion of faith. And the Word is being 
successfully taught to young people 





who will grow more and more into strong Christian 
men and women. 


Here a nice building has been erected, having four 
classrooms besides a roomy auditorium for preaching 
services. This building could hardly be duplicated 
for $2,000.00, and is largely the gift of the superin- 
tendent, though a few others aided in work, money, 
and material. 


JonEs SCHOOLHOUSE 


About three months after the organization at Indian 
Creek, a third Sunday school was established at Jones 
Schoolhouse, about six miles south of town. The 
first superintendent here was a young banker, who 
stood faithfully by the work until the ill health of his 
wife caused him to give it up for the time being. 
With him another faithful band of workers has held 
on summer and winter, and their labors have not been 
in vain. 

This is a small community and a large per cent of 
the people at first were foreigners. Yet the enroll- 
ment at one time was as high as seventy and the aver- 
age attendance about forty. Lately people have left 
the neighborhood and the enrollment is only some forty 
odd and the average attendance about thirty. 

The results of the faithful work done at Jones 
Schoolhouse are seen in the fact that seventeen mem- 
bers have been received, and nearly all of them by 
profession of faith and clear-cut gains for Presby- 
terianism. 


Knox HILi 

The next year, in July, 1921, a fourth afternoon 
Sunday school was organized at Knox Hill School- 
house, about thirteen miles southeast of DeFuniak 
Springs. This is the community where for many years 
an excellent academy was conducted by Rev. John 
Newton. This Sunday school was begun by the pres- 
ident of a bank and the president of Palmer College. 

As at other points, there is great need of religious 
instruction in this community where young people are 
numerous and adults are very indifferent. And these 
young people are receiving real Bibli- 
cal instruction from the five teachers 
who now go out from DeFuniak 
Springs. 

The present enrollment is over sixty« 
and the average attendance is about 
forty. But no members have been 
received into our church because this 
Sunday school is within the bounds 
of another church, which has received 
several members as the fruit of the 
work of these workers. 
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DeFuntak Springe, Fla. 


Cluster Springs Sunday School 


CLUSTER SPRINGS 

In January, 1923, the DeFuniak Springs Church 
answered the call for a fifth Sunday school, when two 
of the elders of the DeFuniak Church, with other help- 
ers, organized a school at Cluster Springs, about thir- 
teen miles northwest of town. This prosperous and 
populous community had great need and presented a 
fine opportunity for Sunday-school work. 

At times the school has had about 200 enrolled, but 
at present the enrollment is sixty with an average of 
about forty. This varying in numbers is in contrast 
with the steady and faithful work of the five teach- 
ers who are carrying on the work, four of them from 
DeFuniak Springs. 

Here the “all-day sings,” which resemble Sunday 
picnics, have had their effect; also some indifference. 
Yet the community has been greatly benefited, some 
fine folks have been lifted to a higher plane of life, 


. acter. 


and twenty-one members have been received, mostly 
cn profession of faith. A new building is needed to 
take the place of the old community church here. 

A more faithful band. of self-denying consecrated 
workers than these that go out to these points will be 
hard to find. They are laying foundations on which 
will be built in the future intelligent Christian char- 
In addition to about 100 church members won 
to Christ, the seed of truth is being sown in human 
hearts; indifference is being met and overcome; Pres- 
byterianism is being made known to the people; and 
lasting good is being accomplished. 

The DeFuniak Springs pastor goes out and preaches, 
as he has opportunity, at these points; but there is 
sore need of another minister to visit in the homes of 
the people and to give them regular preaching services. 
This ought to lead to other organized churches and 
the winning of many more souls. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to July 1, 1928—3 months 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to July 1, 1929—3 months 


Increase for 3 months as compared with 1928 


R. E. MAGILL, Treasurer. 


$ 9,359.99 
17,126.40 


$ 7,766.41 
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Missions andthe Ministry of Healing 


By CHARLES J. JARRELL 


HE missionary advances of the Church have al- 
ways carried healing to the nations. It was true 
in the Gospel Dawn when the Seventy went 

everywhere preaching, teaching and healing; it was 
true in the Apostolic Era when gifts of healing were 
among the signs and wonders of the Holy Ghost; it 
has been true in even wider degree when the Church 


through the centuries has bestowed upon unenlightened. 


peoples the benefit of the medical knowledge she pos- 
sessed. The missionary motive belongs to the minis- 
try of healing. This is not saying that the ministry 


ing, for the providence of God has surrounded her 
with facts of science and facilities of service that amaze 
the mind and fire the soul with their startling possi- 
bility of good to mankind. 

For the Church to hold herself aloof from these dis- 
coveries and unmoved by this need would mar her 
vision and mutilate her ministry. It would starve her 
apprehension, dull her sensibilities and benumb her 
hands. She would be left unlovely and alone. 

The Church will not turn her hospitals into revival 
halls; but she will minister to the souls and bodies of 





of healing is a mere method of 
propaganda, for no thoughtful 
Christian thinks of the mission- 
ary motive in terms of mere prop- 
aganda. Adoration to the Person 
of the Lord, humanity to the 
needs of men and loyalty to the 
truth as it is in Jesus combine 
to make the ministry of healing 
one of the majestic movements of 
the human spirit. 


The frontal of the Church in 
the homeland is deficient without 
this ministry. For the Church to 
stand between the marvelous ad- 
vances of modern medicine and 
surgery on the one hand and the 
appalling needs of the sick and 
injured on the other hand, and 
say, “It means nothing to me,” 
is unendurable. The victims of 
infant mortality would rebuke 
such a Church; the martyrs of 
maternity would reproach her; the 
memories of the healing Jesus 
would rise to condemn. In be- 
half of such negligence the 
Church could not plead ignorance 
of his will, for He made this 
command inseparable from the 
missionary commission; she could 
not plead that the Lord had with- 
drawn from her the gifts of heal- 


LET ME TELL YOU A GOOD STORY 
One of the young ladies of -------- 
church was due to lead in Dr. Smith's 
book, “The Desire of All Nations,” for 
the chapter on Stewardship. The Auvili- 
ary met that afternoon in the private 
home of one of the wealthiest women 
oe a eharck. *Mi6¢;. <a... > the 
leader, palmed off her stewardship lead- 
er’s duty on her pastor for that after- 
noon. In the course of the talk on the 
stewardship chapter, he remarked on the 
fact that some of those ladies in the 
company had no business driving to that 
meeting in $5,000 autos when they could 
have come in a $2,000 car and given the 
other $3,000 to foreign missions. Miss 
a ier had on a fur coat that was a 
beauty. She remarked to some one of 
the ladies that that coat nearly burned 
her back. In that same company was 
another woman, the wife of a salaried 
man, who spoke to Miss -------- after 
the meeting was over. She had not re- 
ceived anything like a wedding present 
or diamond from her husband when they 
married several years before. So he had 
been giving her Christmas presents and 
birthday presents for some time in the 
form of $25 at a clip, putting this into 
the store of one of the leading Jews of 
een ta sata , on a deposit for a diamond pin, 
which she hoped some day to have 
enough saved up to buy. As the deposits 
had been going along for two or three 
years, she had over $200 with which to 
buy the pin. Well, when Children’s Day 
for Foreign Missions came around, she 
held up that Jew, \got back her several 
deposits, and gave the whole thing, 
through her Sabbath-school class. 
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men. She will not persecute her 
patients with denominational 
propaganda, but she will con- 
vince the world that her faith is 
such a creed or can be written 
on a scroll of golden deeds.— 
The Missionary Voice. 


Healed— 


Body and Soul 


Early in the morning, as we en- 
ter. Sanatorio La Luz (The 
Light), we find the entrance full 
of patients with all kinds of dis- 
eases, such as pneumonia, can- 
cers, malaria, surgical cases, that 
most horrible disease that causes 
a great many to go blind and to 
be paralyzed, leprosy, etc., wait- 
ing to see the doctor. 

At 8:30 A. M., most of the pa- 
tients gather in the sitting-room 
for morning prayers, when the 
native minister or a missionary 
tells them of Jesus, the Light of 
the World. The patients listen 
very attentively, and many of 
them, after they have been healed 
in body and discharged by the 
doctor to this service as they want 
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to hear more about the healing of their souls. 

One of our patients was a poor fallen woman with- 
out friends. She cried for several days after she came. 
When she was invited to prayers, she at first refused, 
but she finally consented to be carried in on her bed. 
The very first service helped her. She went from it 
smiling and was never seen crying again. The light 
from the gospel had reached her. 

One of the most pathetic cases we have had was a 
blind woman whose blindness was caused by a can- 
cer. She had been mistreated sadly in her home by 
her husband and his family. She stayed in the hos- 
pital several weeks for treatment, although her sight 
never was restored. The beautiful thing about it, 
however, was that she received the inner light and was= 
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so happy. She learned several hymns to sing to the 
people in her village. ‘Let a Little Sunshine In,” and 
“The Light of the World is Jesus,” were her favorites. 

Another case was a woman who had a very serious 
operation and was very ill. She did not think she 
would live, and asked one of the student nurses to 
pray for her. The nurse had a prayer with her then. 
She began to improve immediately, and has always 
said that she is living now because God answered her 
prayer. She has great faith. 

We have many cases similar to these, and we feel 
sure that the medical work is a great means of help- 
ing to heal the sick souls of our dear neighbors. 

PATTYE SOUTHERLAND, R. N. 
Morelia, Mexico. 





The Hospital of the Light 


By MRS. L. J. 
Evangelistic Work, 


HEN the Sanatorio de la 
W Luz, or our Mission ‘‘Hos- 

pital of the Light,” as it 
is translated, was opened in 1923, 
it was denounced in the Catholic 
churches and the people were told 
that even though their bodies might 
be cured, their souls would certainly 
be lost if they went there for treat- 
ment. When, in spite of this the 
sick came, and among the patients 
were even priests and nuns, a hos- 
pital was opened across the street 
with a staff of five doctors, under 
the auspices of the Catholic Ladies, 
but was closed in about three months 
for want of patronage. 

It was said, when our hospital 
was first opened, that the people 
were afraid of hospitals, they had 
a reputation of receiving people and 
not returning them alive. It was 
also stated that screening the building would keep 
patients from entering. Screens are new in Morelia, 
and the Hospital is the only building outside of 
the Mission residence that I know to be screened) 
in this city of about 40,000 inhabitants. With open 
irrigation for the gardens and fields and standing 
water all the time, mosquitoes can be numbered by the 
million. Eighty per cent of the population have 
malaria. Flies are myriad. The average Mexican 
does not mind flies on his sweets, or his meat market 
covered with a black veil of the same insects, and he 
is ignorant of the diseases they cause. 

Mosquitoes bother him no more than the innumer- 
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Corridor in Sanatorio de la Luz, Morelia, Mexico 


able fleas that infest the land, so why bother about 
screens? ‘They do not seem hospitable. When the 
doctor protested with one patient that he should have 
mosquito nets to protect his sick child from further 
infection, he said not to worry, that he would _— in 
the goat ‘and tie it to the bed: post! 

In spite of all that has been said against the Hos- 
pital, from the beginning patients have been coming 
and steadily increasing in their numbers. Now we 
can no longer accommodate the people who ask for 
admittance, nor half the number. We need more room, 
more nurses, more doctors. 

Yesterday we were out in the Colonia where the doc- 
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tor had a call. As he was getting out of the car, two 
women came up to beg that he come to see some one 
who was ill in each of their families. The Colonia 
is a suburb of the city. It is lovely out there, with 
a beautiful view of Morelia, its cathedral towers, and 
distant mountains. The wind sweeps through the 
open spaces as it does not in the city. However, not- 
withstanding the beautiful surrounding country, the 
better class Mexicans are afraid to live there on ac- 
count of bandits and revolutionists. So only the poor 
live “without the gates.” 

A great deal of the religious fanaticism seems to 
be dying out, at least in some quarters. But occa- 
sionally, going through a side street, a small Mexican 
is likely to hurl mud or a rock at the “Protestante’s” 
automobile. The main streets are fairly good, but 
going where a doctor must go, the cobblestones date 
back to the Spanish occupation, I am sure. That is, 
what cobblestones are left—there are holes between. 
Part of Morelia is built on stones and they rise and 
fall like the waves of the sea, so that some of the streets 
are really impassable for a car, and the doctor gets 
quite a bit of exercise, needed or otherwise. There are 
numbers of visits to be made, and some of them in 
places that make one’s heart sick. Living in homes, 
many worse than those of the natives in Africa, crowded 
in quarters damp and dark, little rickety babies live 
with all of God’s great outdoors shut out from them. 
A woman came to the Hospital with her baby who had 
whooping cough. She received the first treatment and 
did not come again. At last she returned to say that 
the baby was dead. She had been ashamed to come 
for the second treatment because she had no money, 
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especially since the first treatment had been given free. 
She had lost about ten children. Many women will 
tell you that they have lost fifteen or perhaps twenty 
children. They may have one, two, or three living. 
They are so terribly ignorant in the care of little chil- 
dren. I saw a woman with a few months old child, 
ill and suffering, who was only fed tortillas, or flat 
corn cakes for food. I noticed a child in the market 
place, two months old its mother said, eating a banana. 

There are also many orphans in Mexico. There is 
poor little Louis, with a rather checkered career so 
far. Not two years old yet, he was born among stran- 
gers, losing his mother before he ever knew her. His 
grandfather found him, ill, emaciated, and covered with 
sores, several months afterwards. He brought him 
to the Mission hospital where, under proper care, he 
grew well and fat. He has no one to care for him, 
but a great-grandmother, a great-aunt, who is crippled, 
and his grandfather. How he enjoys his visits to the 
Hospital, being in the sunshine in the garden, and 
eating all the bread and milk he can hold. 

The brother of the governor is now in the Hospital, 
a patient. There is also a poor peon with necrosis 
of the jaw, who supported his wife and children on 
twenty-five cents a day. 

A child came in yesterday broken out with small- 
pox, his mother ignorant or careless of the danger of 
infection carried. Besides receiving ministrations to 
afflicted bodies, not a few patients have gone out of 
our hospital with a clearer idea of the plan of sal- 
vation, and a new vision of Jesus, the Light of the 
World. 





Through the Valley of the Shadow 


By FLORA S. WISEMAN 


Registered Nurse Zitacuaro, Mexico 


OR days I had watched the thermometer climb- 
ing steadily toward the 106° F. line. I had put 
everything into the nursing of that patient that 

the Memphis General Hospital and her staff of doc- 
tors had put into me, and a lot more besides. I was 
not withholding anything in the way of strength. My 
days and nights so blended together that I hardly 
knew where one left off and the other began. This 
all began just four weeks ago. 

But one night, though I was busy at something else, 
the thought struck me that I was neglecting some- 
thing—neglecting my patient. Neglecting her! When 
every bone in my body ached and my eyes had not 
known sleep in so long that the very absence of it 
had driven any desire for sleep away from me! But 
suddenly I KNEW—knew as well as I know that I 
HAD to come to Mexico that I had to talk to that 
child about her soul—talk to her before that thermom- 
eter reached 106° F. She was not a Christian. 


Now you doctors and nurses who are reading this, 
don’t gasp! You do not know any more than I do 
that I was violating a rigid code of ethics, but some- 
thing more than ethics was at stake. Tonight her mind 
was clear—tomorrow would it be? The prognosis of 
the case even then was not favorable (another vio- 
lation of that same code of ethics). But, I HAD to 
do this, and I KNEW that I had to do it. The 
very presence of a third party in her room would have 
suggested to her the seriousness of her case. We did 
not want to frighten her—yet—she had to be spoken to. 

I hardly know how I opened the conversation—I 
know I prayed over it first. Like Moses, I was han- 
dicapped. My vocabulary of Spanish nouns, verbs 
and adjectives is still very limited. We talked—I do 
not remember what we said at first—someone knocked 
—I went to the door—was detained some little time. 
Later when I went back to her, she said: “I am wait- 
ing for you.” I asked her what she wanted. She 
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told me: “The prayer.” I asked her if she wanted 
me to pray or if she wanted to pray herself—I was 
not sure. She said: “I WANT to, but I don’t know 
how, you will HAVE to.” And my vocabulary! Well, 
in the end we both prayed. Then she asked me to 
read the Bible to her. I read her the 14th chapter 
of John and the 23rd Psalm. Then we talked some 
more, and she told me something, that those of you 
who sent uu THE BIRTHDAY GIFT, will be glad 
to hear; she said: “My father put me in this school 
because he wanted you to teach me your religion.” 
She plied me with questions that I tried to answer 
in my limited Spanish. We spoke of God’s great love 
and his Gift of Love to us, and the blessings that 
are ours only through faith, then I asked her if she 
did not think it was easy. She answered, “It IS 
easy.” She did not get excited, and I feel sure that 
I succeeded in introducing the topic in a way that 
did not arouse any suspicion on her part. That night 
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she lost consciousness, typhoid coma and convalescent 
pneumonia. I don’t think I have ever seen the com- 
bination before, but “Emerson” says it happens. Any- 
way, I know she has been one of the sickest little 
girls I have ever known. But while she battled for 
her life and I worked with her, I was conscious of 
a feeling that I would not have felt afraid for her 
to cross on over that border-land on whose margin 
she lay. 

She is getting well now, but I believe that her 
sickness has been a blessing to the entire school. I 
read to her every day, portions of God’s Word, and she 
thoroughly enjoys it. 

She came into the school late—almost she didn’t get 
in—will we ever be sorry that we crowded the girls 
and made room for one more! I wonder! They are 
a charming bunch of girls, I wish you might know 
them all. 





A Visit to Elizabeth Blake Hospital 


By MRS. PHILIP B. PRICE 


(Dr. and Mrs. Price are now located at Tsinanfu, China.) 


NE morning a patient came into the dispensary 

with a tumor on the inside of her lip, so big 

that she could not close her mouth at all and 
could not eat or talk without great difficulty. The 
doctor told her to come on in the hospital and he 
would remove it the next day. 

“Oh,” she cried, “Can’t you give me some medicine 
to take, that will cure it?” 

The doctor assured her that there was no medicine 
that would heal the tumor. Well, then she wanted 
some salve to rub on to make it go down. When she 
was told that that too was of no avail, she asked to 
be given a hypodermic. Again the dispensary staff 
tried to persuade her that a small operation was the 
only thing that would make her well. 

“Could I go right home?” she asked. On being 
told that a day or two’s dressings would be necessary, 
she said she would agree, if she and her friend could 
sleep out in the dispensary. Her companion took the 
nurse aside and explained that they had heard of 
several cases who had died in the hospital and they 
were afraid to stay in the hospital. After quite a while 
she even consented to live in the hospital, and then 
asked the price of the operation. The doctor told her 
$5.00 for operating, and 40 cents a day for her rice 
be ag ward while she was in. She balked immedi- 
ately. 

“Can’t you came down a little? I am a poor old 
woman. Do a good deed and make it half for me. 
Please, doctor.” 

Now if it had been in America, that plea might have 
been listened to, but when you get to know the Chi- 
hese, you know that that is the method used in any 
kind of transaction. And the Chinese, when they give 


a price, do not expect to get more than three-fourths 
of the original price. And you never can tell whether 
the person is really able to pay a certain sum or 
whether they are merely trying to Jew you down. So 
the doctor refused to hear to anything less, and, after 
much deliberation and wasting of time, the patient 
and her friend went home. Whether they will return 
or not remains to be seen. We had a patient on the 
ward, with a huge growth on his arm, a cancerous 
thing. He was two weeks deciding to have his arm 
taken off, and goodness knows how long he had had it 
before he came here. He has gone home now. We 
hope we operated in time to save his life. One man, 
with an infection on the foot which was rapidly 
travelling up the leg, consented to have the doctor 
cauterize it, but when he got to the operating room 
flatly refused an anaesthetic. He had seen another 
patient coming out of ether. We waited around (the 
doctors all scrubbed up and ready to operate) for 
about half an hour until he finally was willing for me 
to give him a whiff of chloroform and for the doctor 
to make a swift incision which saved his life. It 
takes time to work in China. 

Would you like to see the surgical ward in the 
men’s building. It is a large bright room with six 
windows. In the center is a big table with flowers. 
on it, the flowers are not arranged exactly as they 
might be in America, as the Chinese nurses have not 
our idea of fixing flowers. They simply stuff them 
into a jar. The men all gather around this table to 
eat when the cooks bring up the bowls of rice and 
“tsai”, vegetables. 

There are ten beds, and if the nurse has just made 
them they will be neat. But the patients often do 
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not like the way a bed is made, and they get up and 
rearrange it to suit themselves. All the beds have 
white spreads now, thanks to the most generous gifts 
of the White Cross boxes which have been rich in 
spreads lately. I have relegated all the old blue 
spreads to the insane wards. Beside each bed is a 
spittoon, an unsightly green affair, which does not 
add greatly to the looks of the ward, but which is es- 
sential in China. Without this precaution, and some- 
times with it, the patients resort to the ancient Chi- 
nese custom of expectorating on the floor. Each sick 
man has a bedside stand, on which he keeps his tea- 
pot and cup, if he wants one. Most of them prefer 
to drink their tea out of the spout of the teapot. It 
is the orderly’s job to keep the tea hot, filling the tea- 
pots with boiling water from a copper tank at the 
end of the room. This tank has a charcoal fire un- 
der it, which is kept burning constantly. Many of 
the patients have companions, staying with them in 
the hospital, sleeping in the bed next to them. This 
makes for all sorts of complication, but to please the 
Chinese and make our hospital a place where they will 
want to come, it has to be put up with. I have long 
since reconciled myself to it. 

In one bed is a farmer, who was shot by a robber 
about three weeks ago. When he came in he had a long 
cue, a thing which we rarely see around these parts. 
The other day he had it taken off and his head com- 
pletely shaved. I hardly knew him. The doctor oper- 
ated on him and found the bullet in his chest, the pa- 
tient is tremendously proud of that bullet. In another 
bed is a little girl with a broken leg. She is on the 
men’s ward, because her father is her companion. 
They sleep in the same bed to save expense. One 
patient is an ex-boatman, he went with us down to 
Shanghai last spring when we had to get out of Soo- 
chow in a hurry. He has tuberculosis of the intestine 
and glands of the neck, and he blames it all on us, 
says he was first taken sick on that trip a year ago. 
I could write of the patients, forever, but I will tell 
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of only one more case. The doctor was called out in 
the night, not long ago, to see the companion of one 
of the patients, who had been seized with a violent 
pain. He diagnosed it as perforated gastric ulcer 
and advised immediate operation. The man said he 
would have to wait until his family came. His wife 
turned up at daybreak and took him home at once, 
would not hear to an operation. His temperature was 
105 when he left. 

Each ward has an improvised chart room, with a 
table and stool. The charts used to be kept on the 
beds and the temperatures recorded as they were taken. 
Now the charts look somewhat better, though it is hard 
to get a Chinese nurse to see why a wiggly line between 
two dots is not just as good as a straight one. The 
dressing carriage is kept in the medicine room, where 
the patients cannot meddle with it. It never has on 
it all that it should have, and when dressings are done 
the nurses are forever running out after something. 

Every day an evangelist goes to each patient ta talk 
to him about the God of Love Who can heal their 
souls as well as their bodies. The nurses help with 
the evangelistic work to some extent, explaining the 
tracts, and answering questions. I try to do a little 
myself, I give the patients pictures, and, with my 
feeble Chinese, try to tell the story. We hope that 
every patient when he leaves has at least heard of 
Jesus and his gospel, and that there has been a de- 
sire awakened to hear more. 

Among other duties, the nurse must keep an eye 
on the hospital linen and furniture, etc. Things have 
a dreadful way of walking away, it would almost pay 
a hospital to keep a private detective. An inventory 
of everything on the wards, must be made from time 
to time. I ought to do it about once a month, but I 
do not get to it. Then there is the sewing woman to 
keep up with and to teach how to make garments. 
Altogether, to be a good superintendent in China, you 
need to be seamstress, an organizer, a druggist and a 
detective, as well as a nurse. 
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The Ellen Lavine Graham Hospital, Haichow, China; Mrs. Wang, R. N., and a little patient 
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Public Health Work at the 


Social Evangelistic Centre, Seoul, Korea 
By ELMA T. ROSENBERGER 


Note:—The following article is taken from the Bulletin of the Nurses’ Association of Korea, and was 
sent us by Mrs. W. B. Harrison, of our Korea M'ssion, who organized the first Training School for Nurses 


in Korea.—E. D. G. 


Our First ATTEMPT 


Y NURSE and I started out on a 
M cold winter morning in January, 

1924, to visit and find our way 
into the homes; we knew it would be 
hard, especially with a work so little 
known about as public health or preven- 
tive work is in Korea. We had formerly 
given almost all of our time to the care 
of the sick, but knowing how preventive 
care is needed, and what it has done for 
other lands, we were so anxious to try it. 
At first we were badly discouraged, be- 
cause nobody understood our message, but 
after a while we were able to make our- 





our sick babies to Severance Hospital for 
treatment, having educated our mothers 
pretty well to bring their babies to us 
when they are well instead of when they 
are sick. But what days of advice and 
help our clinics are! You would be 
surprised at the questions asked and the 
interest taken in feeding and clothing; 
one of the most interesting features on 
my return from furlough was the privi- 
lege of visiting about thirty of our new 
babies. and they did not know I was 
coming either! I found them well 
bathed and napping after their bath, 
and everything almost as we had taught 





selves necessary to four homes, and one 
little baby followed us back to the clinic. 
The second day two came, and so on, 
until the newspapers wrote articles on this 
new thing, two nurses going into the homes and work- 
ing for the welfare of mothers and the children; then 
we did not need to seek homes any more, but had calls 
coming to us, more than we could answer. 


of first 


A Basy SHOow 


In the spring, thinking that a baby show would 
propagate our work and message, we got ready for one, 
doubtful enough in our hearts, as to whether our 
mothers would come or not. We were far from right. 
One thousand babies came (with their mothers and 
fathers)—so brightly dressed—and a beautiful sight 
it was; but what could we do for them? We had 
prepared for only one hundred! ‘They came for ex- 
amination and attention—they came for bread, and 
we gave them a stone. We sent and bought out a 
Japanese toy store and gave them right and left, but 
what was that to them? We learned, however, that 
the mothers and fathers are deeply interested in their 
children and that they will learn what we have to 
teach them. Since then we have imvited only our 
own attending babies to a baby show, and they have 
been very beautiful and useful occasions. 

Since that time our work has grown apace. It has 
outgrown our smal] quarters. We have one out-clinic 
—where the children have no shoes—-to come to us. 
We go once a month to give the children a health ex- 
amination, and a lecture to the mothers. We have 


openings for several such out-clinics, but we have not 
the personnel to carry them on. 

Our prenatal work is growing nicely, and, working 
with East Gate Hospital, we are able to send our 
mothers there for delivery; and we are able to send 
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them. 


We feel that in our school work with 
primary school girls lies our greatest 
hope for the future. We get in touch 
with 800 of these school girls each month, giving 
them health examinations and hygiene lectures. We 
give them a Health Creed and a copy of the Laws 
of Health; we test them very closely on this for a 
month each year, hoping that the habit will be formed, 
and we ask them to memorize the Creed. We feel that 
these girls, when they establish their homes, will know 
something about the laws of health and the preven- 
tion of disease. We should like to add that through 
the generosity of Mr. New Ilhan, a Korean business 
man who has come back to Korea to work for his 
people, we have been able to give an anthelmintic to 
our school children which has worked as a preventive 
measure, not only for all kinds of worms, but also in- 
cidentally as a preventive of other diseases, and the 
children have been well since we have given them this 
treatment. 


Dr. New, his wife, has given us free aid in the 
clinic, and through her we were permitted to take the 
medicine to the schools. Both Mr. New and his wife 
are much interested in Public Health work. Then 
our bathing days are the most interesting of all! One 
of our missionaries went out in the alley one day and 
heard the following conversation: A mother was wash- 
ing her child in quite the usual fashion outside of 
the house, when a little boy on the street stepped up 
to her and asked why she didn’t bring it to this clinic 
to be bathed. She said she didn’t know about the 
bathing there, and the little boy answered up so 
brightly, “Why! Yes, I get a bath there every week,” 
and from that time on that mother came too with her 
baby. On bathing days our own babies are given 
baths first, and then the water and time is given up 
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to the street children. If the children have clean 
clothes, they bring them and put them on after their 
bath. 

Our work includes: House-to-house visitation; 
Baby Welfare Clinic—weighing and measuring and 
taking care of minor ailments; Prenatal Work; Health 
Examination in schools; Hygiene lectures in ‘schools: 
Mothers’ classes; Free bathing; Baby Show or Baby 
Week each year, giving prizes. Last year our statistics 
ran as follows: 


August, 1929 
Lectures to Mothers’ classes__________ 36 
ee eS ee ee 800 


How best and most efficiently to proceed is ever the 
problem before us in our Public Health Work. Our 
efforts are hindered by circumstances, by over-crowded 
conditions and poor living conditions. Their ways of 
clothing and carrying children are almost tradition, and 
some of them are far from healthful, but we cannot 

change them hurriedly. We have many problems in 
our work, but we feel that a Health Campaign, which 
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The Ellen Lavine Graham Memorial Hospital, at Kwangju 


“He First Findeth His Own Brother” 


By LILLIE O. LATHROP 


Registered Nurse,Kunsan, Korea 


HIS afternoon, by request of my cook, I went to 
4% the village with her to see a lady who had at- 

tended church but had fallen away, and also to 
see a baby who had been sick with measles. 

These two were the objects of our visit, but many 
more gathered to hear. 

We called at the first house and found the lady 
lying down, suffering with a bad heart and very much 
inflamed eyes which caused headache. By way of 
introducing my errand, I discussed her symptoms— 
then I told her that she needed some medicine. The 
usual answer came, “Yes, but I can’t afford it.” I 
assured her that it was without price, full and free, 
and the cure guaranteed. The Koreans enjoy a joke, 
or play upon words as much as any American does. 
Being a nurse, I saw she needed cheer, and medicine 
for both soul and body. The Korean word for New 


Testament is the same as for new medicine. The con- 
nection always makes the meaning plain, but I con- 
cealed the connection to enforce my meaning. When 
I recommended this “new medicine,” it took some time 
for it to dawn on her, but when it did, she said, “Oh, 
you mean it for my soul! I used to go to church but 
something made me stop.” 

I told her bluntly that that “something” was the 
devil. She finally agreed with me that it must be so. 
She promised to come to church next Sunday. I left 
her a tract with the Korean Alphabet on the back of 
it, urging her to study so that she might read the Bible 
for herself. She promised to try. 

Then we went on to see the baby. Alas! my friends, 
if you could have a peep into that lonely home! The 
front yard was about one or two feet of hard clay in 
front of the house. A couple of small boards served 
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as a counter upon which to spread bright colored cakes 
and candies for sale. Then a front room about 6x3 
feet with no window, only the front door and con- 
necting door to the back room. With the paper-covered 
window—dark and grimy—a young woman, two babies, 
an old woman, and an old man were in this room. 
As soon as I entered with my cook, a cluster of women 
and children followed, unti: my head was dizzy for 
lack of fresh air. The sick baby lay on the floor. It 
sounded as if pneumonia was the sequel of measles. 
(For two months the village has been in an epidemic 
of measles with many fatalities). The aged father 
said, “I have just this one—one only.” 

The mother of the baby was not at home—probably 
out at work to earn their daily bread (or rice in 
Korea). Of course, they had no money. I told them 
to take the baby to the hospital as soon as the mother 
returned and ‘that I would be responsible for the bill. 
The father agreed very gratefully. Then, as we were 
leaving, the Lord brought together a group of men, 
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women, and children to hear the message. One woman 
had just come out to gather in her laundry from the 
line. At first she was not inclined to listen, but on 
following her to the house, four other young women 
came to the door to listen—the men stopped there in 
this narrow street—a bunch of children all ages gath- 
ered round and I had an audience right there. 

Among the children, one suddenly darted away say- 
ing, “I must find my sister to hear this!”” She brought 
her, too. They listened attentively and the children, 
learning that they could earn a Bible of their own by 
memorizing the catechism, seemed overjoyed. Two of 
them came home with me just beaming at the prospect. 
They put out both little hands and made me a bow 
when they accepted the catechism, so in the near fu- 
ture I will probably have the pleasure of giving them 
a copy of the New Testament for reciting it. 

Pray for me, my friends, that I may be used of 
Him for winning many into His Kingdom. 





Hospital Evangelism 


By R. M. WILSON, M. D., Soonchum, Korea 


OME try to argue that the day and needs for a 
Mission hospital have passed. This is a mistake, 
for there is still a very great door of opportunity. 

You and I know that when we are taken sick we 
wonder if possibly this may be our last spell, and 
most all people take a thought at the possible future 
beyond. So when one’s mind is upon the thought and 
the door of opportunity before us, why not present 
the gospel in a gentle and quiet way. In the hospital 
here we have two very gentle and quiet evangelists, a 
Bible woman and a male evangelist, who go about the 
wards reading to and encouraging the patients to a 
new faith. There is no greater opportunity to present 
the gospel. When a man is strong and well, busy at 
market, his thoughts are upon other things and it is 
often very difficult to get one’s attention. But when 
he is down on his back, sick and put away from 
everything else, he has the time and inclination to 
consider this new and strange gospel. 


The first thing on the program every morning is 
for all, staff and patients, to gather and sing a song, 
read a chapter from the Bible and have a few words 
from some leader. This gives a chance for all to 
stop a moment from the busy rush and meditate and 
pray. After prayer the staff make rounds and go over 
all cases. This is a busy and important time, but 
often in the midst of this we all stop and have a ser- 
mon before some poor creature who is in darkness and 
possibly soon to face the dark beyond. Or possibly 
it may be some patient who only imagines the devils 
are after him and only the gospel of our Lord can 








A group of men lepers at our Hospital in Kwangju, 
All Christians 


heal these. Dr. Chung is mighty busy but he knows 
when to present the gospel, and can do it in a very 
forceful way. 

A case may come in the last stages of cancer or 
some malignant condition where there is no hope for 
a cure. These cases certainly need the great oppor- 
tunity of hearing and having the gospel presented to 
them. This a Mission hospital offers. 

Recently we have had a run of stomach cancers. 
The very best thing for these cases is the gospel. 
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I do not put much stress on preaching in the clinic 
or waiting-room, for I think this of not much value, 
but for the patient to come into the hospital, fully un- 
der the influence of the gospel where all work to this 
end, with faith and prayer, the results are bound to 
come and the influences will go far and wide. 

Just now we have every bed full, some forty-eight 
cases, and we try to keep the cases a week if possible. 

We have just come from the operating room where 
we opened up a man’s cheek and found a big abscess 
and decayed bone at the base of the brain, and much 
decay and destruction. This afternoon we will open 
up a tubercular kidney. This morning, a needle 
was dissected from the side of a baby, piercing into 
its abdomen. With three of us doctors on the staff, 
the operating room is kept busy. Twice a week, three 
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members of this staff go to the leper colony to examine 
the sick and teach the staff of leper helpers some line 
of medical work. Yesterday thirty-five men from the 
Bible class here went to the leper colony to attend the 
first service in the lepers’ new church. This church 
is 50x80 feet, built of stone, with ten rooms in the base- 
ment for Bible classes, and one of the prettiest churches 
in South Korea. 

We want our good friends at home to know that the 
gospel comes first in the hospitals here, and, as there 
are many great problems and difficulties to face, we 
need your prayers and interest. It’s a steady task with 
many problems and difficulties. 

A good many of the hospital staff go on Sundays 
to the nearby villages to preach and teach in the Sun- 
day schools. 





The Sins of the Fathers 


By L. J. COPPEDGE, 


accepted, without understanding, the state- 

ment that in some way the sins of the fathers 
would be visited on the children. As I grew older 
and went to school, I sometimes sat in the same class- 
room with the children of drunkards and saw their 
pinched faces, worn shoes and threadbare clothing. I 
came to realize that the poor children were suffering 
for the sins of their fathers, whose earning capacity 
was lost or greatly impaired by drink, and generally 
served to enrich the saloon-keeper or bootlegger in- 
stead of providing for their own families. 

However, the full meaning of the expression “the 
sins of the fathers” did not dawn on me until I studied 
medicine. Here in Mexico not one baby in twenty is 
born under the care ef a doctor, and well-trained mid- 
wives are few, so the penalty paid for the sins of the 
fathers is indeed heavy. On almost every street in 
Mexican cities, one may see blind men or women grop- 
ing their way along with one hand extended, begging 
piteously for a penny or more from each person who 
passes. Ninety-five per cent of them are blind from 
birth, all because of the sins of their fathers. 

When I look out on the majestic mountains, smiling 
valleys, lovely landscape and beautiful flowers which 
surround us, I think of the blind, not so much to be 
pitied for their inability to earn a living as normal 
people, but for having missed even a faint apprecia- 
tion of the glories and wonders of God’s great creation. 

A large amount of.smoney would be well spent if it 
served to save only one innocent baby from being 
doomed to face the world with sightless eyes and to 
spend a whole lifetime in perpetual darkness. Some 
years ago, a young doctor visiting our hospital was 
almost panic-stricken when we treated one of these 
new-born babies whose eyes had been infected at 
birth. The case he was afraid to touch was handled 
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M. D., Morelia, Mexico 


just as we had treated other infants with the same 
disease, with the result that a pair of precious little 
eyes was saved. One successfully managed case natu- 
rally brings another. Now we often have several un- 
der treatment at the same time. I cannot recall ever 
losing a case brought to us within a week of birth, 
although there have been a number in which I felt 
the sight had been lost, but later was agreeably dis- 
appointed to find that I was wrong in my prognosis. 
Having almost a monopoly of this class of practice 
here, I interviewed a distinguished foreign occulist, 
who was on a visit to Mexico, and learned the most 
approved methods of treatment. While there is a 
slight risk of contagion, my nurses and I do not share 
the panic of the doctors who would never pull apart 
those little inflamed eyelids, wipe out the pus and drop 
in the medicine so essential to the life of the tissues. 


It is no exaggeration to say that there are now 
scores of children who owe their sight to the noble 
men and women of our Church who provided for the 
establishment of a hospital in Morelia. 


Not a month passes that one or more infants are 
not brought to us for treatment for this dreaded 
“opthalmia neonatorum” as it is called in medicine. 
Practically all of them have their sight saved. 


Last year all of this, and much other work scarcely 
less important, cost our Church the salary of one 
American doctor, one American nurse and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a month. The rest of 
the money for nurses’ salaries, food, medicine, sur- 
gical dressings, etc., came from the people whom we 
serve, whose dire poverty did not prevent their putting 
thousands of dollars in the work which means so 
much to many of them. 


Does your investment in medical missions pay divi- 
dends? I am convinced that it does. 
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‘‘Hoodooed’’ 


(An earnest appeal to strengthen our medical work in Africa.) 


country, to realize the darkness of mind and heart 

of the ordinary native African in his heathen sur- 
roundings. Superstition, ignorance, and customs 
handed down from the dark past, rule and terrorize 
the life of these unfortunate people. When a person, 
or a house here among us is struck by lightning, we 
know that it is a phenomenon of nature and accept it 
as such. When a person here has a chill, followed 
by a fever every second day, we know that he has been 
exposed to malarial mosquitoes. Also, we have in most 
cases a reasonable cure for our ills and accidents. 

Among the so-called animistic peoples, to which the 
Central Africans belong, all ideas and beliefs about 
the spiritual world are centered about the problems of 
disease, suffering, and death. As a well-known Congo 
missionary expresses it: “But the eternal problems 
of suffering and disease demand some solution, and 
this is readily found in the argument from analogy, 
the only kind of reasoning of which he is capable. 
It is obvious that your enemy tries to do you harm, 
therefore harm comes from your enemy, who being 
invisible, belongs to the spirit world.” In other words, 
death or injury by lightning, for example, is caused 
by an angry, offended spirit, and the raging fever sent 
by some power or spirit, either in human or other 
forms. Here is the place where the medical missionary 
is on familiar ground, for this is the place on which 
his primitive brother must fight his first spiritual bat- 
tle. In our work and preaching, we constantly present 
to them the idea of a Delivering God, a Protecting 
God, yet we know that to this time nearly every African 
is more or less a “pathological museum,” harboring 
from one to six or more diseases at a time. What 
are we really doing to rid him of it? We ask an 
evangelist with his wife and little child to go 150 
miles away from the protection of our medical forces, 
and tell him to trust God for health and strength, 
but his child dies anyhow of malignant malaria, rag- 
ing in the unhealthy village, just like the children 
of the village people. What does he think now of our 
delivering God? Widespread, efficient, loving :med- 
ical work is the crying need of these children of dark- 
ness. Out in Africa every preacher and every mis- 
sionary should be also as much as possible a physician, 
besides which every physician should be preacher. 
Many a fine preacher in Africa has lamented that at 
certain times, when he was out among these people, 
alone with them, he did not have some medical skill 
to relieve the pitiable crowds that surrounded him. It 
is the great way-opener to belief and conversion. Why 
did the great multitude follow Jesus? We simply have 
to read to find out: “And a great multitude followed 
Him, BECAUSE THEY SAW HIS MIRACLES 
WHICH HE DID ON THEM THAT WERE DIS- 
EASED.” (John 6:2). 

The following gruelling and pathetic tragedy brings 
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Hospital boys, Bibanga, Belgian Congo 


out to the full the questions discussed above, and also 
points out the ready remedy there is in the hands of 
God’s enlightened, privileged people here in America, 
if we only would awaken to the urgency and need of it 
all. Through Christ in us in consecration and service 
the remedy is there. 

The small village of Katanda was typical of scores 
of other like villages in the valley of the Lubilashi, 
lying among great palm groves, indicative of genera- 
tions of villages before them. On one of these low 
ridges lived, in a smaller palm grove, Kasongo, head 
of a small clan. Grouped around his mud-and-stick 
house were the other houses of his wives, his family 
and his relatives. Kasongo was already getting old 
and grey, though he was only some fifty years old; 
he had gotten rich, witness his twelve wives, of whom 
girlish, graceful Masenga was the youngest. She was 
considerably younger than even Tschimanga, who was 
Kasongo’s son by his first wife, but she was his step- 
mother, and Tschimanga had already married and had 
two small children. Life went on as usual in its 
monotonous round, except when the high grass was 
burned off, or the full moon came with its dance 
nights, or some one died, and there was a lengthy 
wailing and mourning. There were not many chil- 
dren in the small village, for the death spirit often 
took them by wasting or other diseases, when they 
were very young. God is “angry with his children,” 
they said, when disease and death came, or lightning 
struck and killed, or houses were burned down. How 
else explain it? Anyway, Kasongo was getting old, 
and in his whole family of twelve wives there: had 
been only fifteen births, of whom seven died; and poor 
Masenga had no children, and she was told by the 
older women in taunting tones that this was a dis- 
grace and her fault, too. Masenga did not understand 
this, but then the sorcerers had said this was so, 
and they knew all the secret things. 

Then the evil day came when the year-old boy of 
Tschimanga became sick with terrible fevers, till his 
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little body writhed in convulsions; day after day he 
became weaker, and he refused to eat any more. All 
charms had been of no avail, and he was going like 
they had seen so many other little ones go. This had 
to be stopped. What spirit had been offended? Some- 
body was “eating the life” of this child. So, that 
day, taking with him his largest and finest goat, 
Tschimanga went to the big village to consult Kabuye, 
old and wise medicine man of the Baluba. After many 
weird incantations and other occult performances, 
Tschimanga was informed that there was someone in 
his village bewitching his child, “eating the life,” as 
they called it. Tschimanga’s wife said that one time 
Masenga had offended her. Poor Masenga! The vil- 
lage ran upon her, and she was accused by Tschimanga 
of making his child sick, for, she had no children of 
her own, and she was jealous of the other woman; 
had not she offended her once? Reason enough. In 
a fearful tone Tschimanga announced to the village 
that if she did not stop bewitching his child, and if 
his child died, he was going to kill her. All the vil- 
lage was stirred, what could one say? One would 
wait and see. 

Half or more of these poor African children die, 
because they are often born of undernourished mothers, 
who are sick themselves; or, they are quickly bitten 
by mosquitoes, or tsetse flies, or they eat dirt, or get 
impure water, and get hookworms or bleody dysen- 
tery; anyway they have very little chance to live. 
Tschimanga’s baby boy died, too, and a wail went up 
over the village. In the dark, superstitious heart of 
Tschimanga there was anger and murder. Masenga, 
cowed and afraid, stayed in one of the grass huts of 
her old husband. In the dark of the night he came, 
and with a long knife he made fearful, bloody execu- 
tion of his victim, and who dared oppose him in this? 
He left her for dead. 

Some miles away was a Mission station, where a 
few children of the great God of Love, and His Son 
Jesus Christ, were ministering to body and soul. In 
the dark of the night, toward break of morn, they were 
aroused by a knock and a cry, and there was the bleed- 
ing mass of Masenga. The days of nursing and 
anxious care seemed rewarded, and death seemed 
warded off; after weeks Masenga seemed to be well, 
and though she was grateful, there was about her al- 
ways a cowed, hunted look, an-unseen terror. Tschi- 
manga had escaped, and no one knew where he was. 
One evening, as the golden sun was setting in its 
beauty, all unawares to us, Tschimanga came again, 
his dark heart still filled with murder, and terrible 
fact, this time, before anyone could do a thing, he used 
the same knife, and literally cut off the head of his 
victim. And, later on he said he was glad he did it, 
as she “ate the life” of his child. 


Oh, the horror and the terror of it all, to see this 
innocent young woman there with her precious blood 
on the ground, under the eaves of a mission hospital. 
Is not her blood precious in God’s sight, too? Whose 
fault was it? Was it theirs, who have lived in dark- 
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ness all this time, or ours, who have failed to carry 
the Light to them? We have the remedy for such 
tragedies as these. The ministry of medical healing 
could have saved the life of that child, and the min- 
istry of spiritual, healing through Jesus the Savior, 
could have dispelled the ignorance and superstition 
that filled and darkened the heart of that young native. 
How many more are there like him, and how many 
more who suffer the fate of Masenga? 

God uses medical missions to let in the light, and 
to open the door for Jesus Christ, the soul physician, 
to enter. A new life and a new hope enters. What 
an opportunity! Doctors and nurses are waiting to 
go. The present paralyzing pressure of overwhelming 
work in the mission hospitals is causing breakdowns 
of doctors and nurses all too frequently. There are 
millions for Mammon, for commerce and for exploita- 
tion, and for selfish pleasure. How much is there for 
such as Masenga, and for the little life that went out 
uselessly ? 
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Missionary Arrivals and 
Departures 


Arrivals 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Shive. 
Rev. V. A. Anderson. 
Miss Nina Farmer. 
Miss Alma Headen. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Hobson. 
China—Reyv. and Mrs. T. B. Grafton. 
Rev. W. H. Hudson. 
Dr. Geo. C. Worth. 


Departures 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. L. A. McMurray (Mrs. McMurray 
is a new missionary to Africa.) 
Miss Charlotte McMurray goes as a teacher of 
missionaries’ children. 
Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Cleveland. 
Miss Elisabeth Edwards. 
China—Miss Marguerite Mizell. 
Miss Mada McCutchan. 
Korea—Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Rogers. 















Our Next Leaders 


By REV. LOWRY DAVIS 


Educational Work, Kashing, China 


The old, never-failing source is still to be de- 

pended on. Pray therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest that He will send forth laborers into His harvest. 
It is only thus that Christian leaders, filled like Stephen 
with the Holy Ghost, are to be raised up in this un- 
toward period in China. 

As to human means and effort for raising up leaders 
for the China of tomorrow, there are encouraging new 
movements within our own mission. The revolution, 
with its Bolshevist wave of anti-Christian influence 
from Russia, had the practical effect of uniting most 
of the existing student organizations into a non-Chris- 
tian group known as the Patriotic Society. The Na- 
tionalists insisted on this for the sake of teaching 
UNITY at every point. The result was the swallow- 
ing up of the small Christian groups into the larger 
non-Christian organization. Out of this chaotic state 
has now emerged the purely Christian “Fellowship 
Groups” which seem to be more genuinely spiritual. 
Chinese Christian leaders are making a deep study 
of the Fellowships in the universities of England with 
a view to transplanting the idea to China. 

Serious minded students and teachers describe the 
present state of the Chinese student mind and heart as 
“cisterns gone dry.” There seems to be a real long- 
ing for the water of life. A few of such leaders at 
Kashing High School have arranged to hold a day of 
fasting and prayer in our home. They want revival 
and are willing to put forth prayer-energy to attain 
it. ! 

In Hangchow Presbytery, Lr. McMullen and his 
Chinese colleagues are organizing the laymen all over 
that field into Bible study and preaching bands. It 
reminds one of New Testament days. Out of these 
Christians of more humble attainments than the edu- 
cated men in the schools may arise many Stephens. | 

As eighty per cent of the population in China is 
tural, the Chinese Christian educators are realizing the 
great need of turning their attention to the farmer 
class and preparing more effective methods for their 
evangelization. So in some places the schools are 
doing special work for the sons of farmers. In Kash- 
ing High School the principal, Mr. S. C. Wang, a 
Presbyterian elder and one of the few who have borne 
the tremendous burdens of the church at Kashing dur- 
ing the last two years, plans in the near future to 
open a small class for sons of country Christians 
who will be trained in agriculture, bee raising, and 
other things useful to the farm. This group will then 
be sent back to their local districts as the spiritual 
teachers, lay preachers, and leaders among their less 
enlightened neighbors. It may be that out of the lat- 
ter two classes, if multiplied in China, may come the 
Majority of the young preachers and Christian work- 
ers. The school Fellowship Groups may be used of 
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God to supply the more highly trained pastors of the 
larger churches. Non-Christian educationalists are 
giving much thought to the country problem now, and 
happy will the church be if she can become well estab- 
lished among the sturdy farmers of the land. 


GENERAL SITUATION IN Our CHINA FIELD 


In Chekiang Province, few primary schools are be- 
ing conducted by our church. This province forbids 
any required religious teaching in lower grade schools. 
Small children are also not supposed to “elect re- 
ligion!” 

At the Lakeside Community Centre, Hangchow, Dr. 
McMullen has been greatly blessed in the attitude of 
most of the non-Christian patrons of the school, both 
Junior High and Primary departments. The gov- 
erning board is composed of Christians or those favor- 
able to Christianity. Hence, when Dr. McMullen 
asked the parents to choose or refuse Bible study courses 
and Christian chapel for their children, only four 
objected to the Bible. Thus daily this school has 
the unusual opportunity of placing Christ first in the 
hearts of the pupils. However this condition may be 
changed at any time, depending upon popular feel- 
ing. 
The Union Girls’ School, Hangchow, has now ‘been 
rented, like the Kashing High School, to the educa- 
tional board of the Chinese Synod, for a trial period 
of three years, under the voluntary religious system. 


- We quote below from the latest report of the Chinese 


lady principal: 

“Three times a week there are chapel services which 
are planned by the faculty members, and though attend- 
ance is voluntary, there are usually thirty-five to fifty 
students present. It is estimated that thirty per cent 
to forty-five per cent of the student body attend. There 
is no sign of antagonism against either Christians or 
Christianity in the atmosphere of the school. Besides 
the chapel services, some of the students are acting as 
leaders of street Sunday schools for the children of 
the neighborhood, and of the “Children’s Church” in 
the Baptist church, and they join the church choirs 
on Sundays. After study hours there are about twenty- 
four girls who join with some of the faculty members 
in a prayer-meeting during the week days. A volun- 
tary Sunday school was organized at the beginning of 
the term for girls in the school, and there are thirty- 
five to forty-five students who attend. 

“Bible studies are given as elective courses in the 
curriculum. There are more than half of the high 
school students taking Bible courses which are taught 
by foreign faculty members. 

“Miss Stribling, as the head of the Religious de- 
partment, has been working hard to uplift the school 
spiritually. At the beginning of the term, letters were 
sent to the parents of the Primary children, asking 
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them to decide whether they would like their children 
to have Bible study. Answers came back with fifty- 
seven to take the Bible study and 147 to take Ethics.” 

The Kashing High School is also rented to the 
Synod’s Board for a three years’ experiment. Full 
freedom is given in all religious matters, provided com- 
pulsion is not used. I have observed the following 
Christian activities in the school since my return to 
China: 

The Fellowship Group of students and teachers is 
actively engaged in: 

1. The early morning watch. This is sometimes 
held in the beautiful tree nursery near the school 
grounds. 

2. Holding Sunday school for the neighborhood 
children every Sunday afternoon in the school chapel, 
with about forty in attendance. 

3. Sharing in the teaching and conducting of a free 
night school. It is an inspiration to see this group of 
laborers, old and young, with boys and girls in the 
majority, quietly studying under the direction of Kash- 
ing High School students and teachers. All service is 
given free. 

4. Waiting on sick students in school, and accom- 
panying them to the hospital when necessary. 

5. Helping the “failed” students in school to make 
up their lessons and pass their examinations. 

6. Taking part in the large Sunday school for 
children conducted at the Christian Institute by Rev. 
A. R. Craig and his Chinese colleagues. 

7. The choir, which often sings at the school vesper 
services and at the North Gate Church, consists almost 
entirely of members of the fellowship group. 

There are several Bible classes studying chiefly the 
Life of Christ, with a total enrollment of more than 
120 boys, each student studying the Bible itself, and 
most of them are members of the Pocket Testament 
League. The testaments were presented by the man- 
agers of the 1,000,000 Testaments-For-China Cam- 
paign. 

As to chapel attendance, the general weekly aver- 
age during the spring term has been from fifty to 
sixty students and teachers. Every Sunday night a 
Christian service is held, the number attending aver- 
aging from fifty to sixty, but rising to as many as 150 
when Bible pictures are shown with stereopticon. It 
is refreshing to note the deep interest shown by those 
voluntarily attending these spiritual services. 

Besides the chapel services, religious subjects are in- 
formally discussed by prominent Christian speakers 
during the “Religious Weeks” in the school’s Assem- 
bly Program, when all students are required to be 
present. 


Religious moving pictures are shown on special oc- 
casions. On Christmas Eve, 1,000 Kashing people at- 
tended a religious service in the school gymnasium. A 
splendid Christian sermon was preached by Rev. Mao 
Gwe Sen, one of our alumni; a Christian community 
choir sang Christmas hymns; then that remarkable 
film, The Ten Commandments, was presented. 
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A story hour is held on Sunday afternoon by Mrs. 
Davis. Lives of great Christian men are told to earnest 
groups of students. 

Kashing High School teachers have been very active 
and influential in the North Gate Church, five or six 
taking turn at leading Sunday morning service while 
the church was without a pastor. Several of the 
faculty are also taking turns helping in the services 
held Sunday night at the Christian institute, for the 
Kashing city people. 

THE GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS IN KIANGSU Pro- 
VINCE are less severe or less strictly enforced than in 
Chekiang. Hence, Christian schools of all grades are 
being conducted, and without any serious interference 
from the officials. But the stumbling block is that even 
in Kiangsu, graduates of unregistered Christian schools 
are disfranchised, and other restrictions laid upon them. 
In spite of the difficulties, our Mid-China Mission in 
Kiangsu is conducting several day schools on the old 
basis, with Christian teaching given first place in the 
curriculum. The Kiangyin Girls’ School, with a 
Chinese lady principal and 180 students, has success- 
fully weathered the storm of the last two years, and is 
still continuing, with a complete Christian program. 

Dr. James R. Graham, of Tsingkiangpu, has re- 
cently written: “I am arranging to open quite a 
number of country schools, Whether we can keep them 
open or not depends on whether the government in- 
sists on enforcing its new laws as to registration and 
forbidding teaching the Bible or religion in any form 
in the schools. If that is enforced, we shall simply 
close up every school. We do not feel it fair to the 
contributors at home just to teach a secular school. 
A good many are going ahead and keeping their 
schools going, agreeing not to teach religious subjects 
or to have any form of worship in the school. But 
our mission has declined to agree to that—very wisely 
I think. It seems to me the only honest thing to do. 
So we are teaching the same old religious subjects, 
and having daily chapel, doing it openly with the 
understanding that if the rule is enforced we close 
up. Most of our boarding schools we are simply not 
opening; it would be useless and too uncertain.” 

The Girls’ Schools at Hwaianfu and Suchowfu were 
open as usual last term, and we have heard of no 
action taken by the government to close them. 

SURVEY BY THE CHINA CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL 
AssociaTIon of the religious life in Christian Uni- 
versities and Colleges of China, by Messrs. C. S. Miao 
and Frank W. Price. 

After a careful study from first-hand knowledge 
gained by visits to many of the provinces of China, 
these two representatives of the association presented 
the following paragraph in the summary of THE Sur- 
VEY (p. 44): 

“In the ten colleges and two professional schools 
which have reported, religious courses, worship and 
activity are now upon the voluntary basis. This change 
in method seems to have been motivated largely by the 
conviction that it would bring the most effective and 
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genuine results in religious growth, rather than by 
opportunism or arguments from without. The writers 
of the reports apparently feel that the change has been 
justified by a finer quality of religious life, more wor- 
shipful atmosphere at chapels and church, and by a 
more vital interest in religious problems. Judged by 
numbers reached, the results are often disappointing. 
Yet the opportunity appears to be as great as, if not 
much greater, than in previous years.” 

The general tendency is for the colleges to register 
with the government. Whatever may be the ideals and 
hopes of faculties or presidents of institutions, the stern 
government law all over China commands: “Register, 
with voluntary religion, or close.” As to the number 
of students reached by religious instruction in the col- 
leges, from thirty per cent to fifty per cent would be 
a fair estimate from all statistics available. The large 
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number in our institutions unreached by direct Chris- 
tian teaching constitutes our most serious problem. 


Wuat SHALL You Pray For? 


Pray (1) That the Chinese Church may be made 
strong in the fight which many are now entering on 
to secure from the Government Christian Liberty. 

(2) That God will change the counsels of atheistic 
and materialistic Chinese leaders who are endeavoring 
to crush out Christianity in the hearts of the youth. 

(3) That China may not follow Turkey’s exam- 
ple in religion, as Chinese leaders are now specializing 
in the study of Turkish methods. 

(4) For every school mentioned above, that the 
Holy Spirit may inspire countless young people with 
the spirit of “Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOREIGN MISSIONS 





Receipts from Aprll 1, 1928, to July 1, 1928—3 months...... $149,497.01 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to July 1, 1929—3 months...... 145,222.83 
Decrease for 3 months as compared with 1928.......... $ 4,274.18 


E. F. WILLIS, Treasurer. 





Notes and 


In a recent letter, Miss Emma Eve Gardner, of Nagoya, 
Japan, tells of the faithfulness of the young people in 
the Kinjo church. She writes thus: 

“The Kinjo Church is the second largest Presbyterian 
Church in the city; the minister is Mr. Toeda, an ear- 
nest, spiritual man. His church members number some- 
where around one hundred and fifty, some of whom have 
moved away to other cities, but still keep their member- 
ship in the Kinjo Church. The congregation is largely 
composed of young people; among them some splendid 
young men, who, while their minister and one of his 
elders were away this summer at the Los Angeles Sun- 
day School Convention, took upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of the church services, speaking by turns on 
Sunday and during the week, and holding outdoor evan- 
ba meetings in front of the church every Sunday 
hight. 

“When Mr. Toeda returned, he found these young men 
had brought into the church thirty-eight young people, 
earnest enquirers who were reading the Bible and ready 
to be formed into a class to be trained by the pastor 
for future church membership.” 


Regarding the School at Nagoya, Miss Gardner says: 

“The school has also had a blessing in the series of 
splendid Christian talks given in our chapel by Mr. 
Geto, of the Episcopal Church, Tokyo (I mention de- 
nominations to identify churches and individuals, but 
we of the Kinjo, have no time to think of small dif- 
ferences in non-essentials; our big word is ‘Shinja,’ 
Christian). Our girls were much impressed and one 
hundred of them signed their names as wishing to fol- 
low the Lord Christ.” 


Personals 


Rev. F. A. Brown, of Suchowfu, China, writes of 
some thrilling experiences of some of his neighbors, 
80 miles away. Mr. Brown says: 

“Our next door neighbors to the east, 80 miles away, 
have been having plenty of excitement. The peasants 
arose, smashed schools, besieged the walled city, the 
government officials fled; the city gates were closed, 
and the whole city was in great danger for many days. 
Again did Mr. Junkin help to save the city by talking 
peace between the warring factions at the risk of his 
own life. Our missionaries dared not take off their 
clothes for some nights, and through those nights of 
terror, with the guns firing all around, Mrs. Junkin 
walked back and forth comforting and steadying the 
frightened Chinese women. 

“Our next door neighbors to the north, at Tenghsien, 
recently had a skirmish fought almost in their front 
yard. They moved down stairs to escape the bullets. 
Fifty bodies were found. The poor peasants had bared 
their breasts to the machine guns, trusting in their in- 
cantations to make them invulnerable. 

“Yesterday the car took us thirty miles away into 
a new territory where a doctor has never been. Eighty 
sick and helpless sufferers came for treatment, and Dr. 
McFadyen saw them all, a long day’s work. Our Mis- 
sion doctors are treating 800 prisoners in the city 
jails, six times a week. The other day Mrs. Grier had 
seventy-five outside patients to come to her clinic be- 
sides thirty-five in-patients, and major operations nearly 
every day. Frequently after a day like that she is up 
nearly all night long with emergency cases. 

“But China as a whole, and our section especially, 
is steadily improving. Continue to pray for this great 
people. I baptized six adults a few days ago.” 
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HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR_D 


FACHERS “LEADERS & 


NN OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
—— Tell us your plans and achievements ~Mai/ to Edi/or, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn 
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Answers to Answer Me This, in the 


ye June Survey 


1. Psalm 126:5 6. IL Timothy 2:12 

2. Psalm 90:12 7. Galatians 6:14 

3. Job 42:5 8. II Corinthians 5:20 
4. Ezekiel 36:26 9. Romans 8:36 

5. James 5:16 10. John 11:10 


Prize Winners for June 


Group No. 1—Rev. W. B. Clemmons, Fairfield, Ala. 
Group No. 2—Mrs. M. L. Merrin, Levi, Ky. 

Mrs. Gertrude Tamplett, Washington, 

a & 

Group No. 3—Miss Annette Luetje, Atlanta, Ga. 
Group No. 4—Lachlan Vass, Jr., St. Elmo, Tenn. 
Group No. 5—Elizabeth Watson, McHenry, Ky. 
Group No. 6—Alice Smith, Bethel Springs, Tenn. 


Nore:—It is rather a significant fact that we have 
answers from many of our ministers when we run 
“Search Texts,” but very few when we ask questions 
on our missionary work. 


Answer Me This 


SEARCH TEXTS 

Complete the following verses and locate the refer- 
ence, without help of concordance or other aid: 
Now faith is the substance. Heb. 
Let us therefore come boldly. Heb. 
But my God shall supply. Phil. 
For by grace ye are saved through faith. Eph. 
4 my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast. 

or. 

To him that overcometh will I grant to sit. Rev. 
The wicked flee when no man. Prov. 
Search me, O God, and know my heart. Psalm. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 

mountain. Isa. 
I have fought a good fight. II Tim. 


HPN FP pepe 


re 
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Note:—The first owe in each group specified below 
to send to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, Box 330, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, an absolutely correct answer to all of the texts 
above, will receive free one copy of the 1930 book for 
the Church School of Missions. The groups and re- 
wards are as follows: 
eT The Church in China 
First Layman or woman (over 24)-The Church in China 
First young man or woman (16-24), 

The Church in China 
First boy or girl (12-16)_-_._.Seven Thousand Emeralds 
First Junior boy or girl (9-12) _------ Going to Jerusalem 
First Primary boy or girl (6-9)_---Filipino Playmates 

Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify. 
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whether “minister,” “young man or woman,” “primary,” 
etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct answer sent 
in by one person in each group gets the reward for that 
group. If two in the same group reach the office at 
the same time, the postmark will be followed. If these 
are identical, two rewards will be issued in that group. 
Names of those getting rewards each month will be 
published. Watch for these questions monthly. 

7 





NEW LEAFLETS 
A Great Educator. By R. E. McAlpine. Free. 
A short sketch of Yoichi Ichimura, principal of the 
Golden Castle College. 


Across the Kitchen Table. By Miss Ruth Buckland. 
Free. 
An eight-page leaflet, telling of reaching the women 
of Japan through cooking classes. 


Over the Kindergarten Table. By Mrs. L. M. C. Smythe. 
Free. 
A four-page leaflet telling how some women of Japan 
were reached through a lesson on cooking liver. 


The Next Leaders. By Rev. W. H. Hudson. Free. 
An eleven-page leaflet, telling of the situation in 
China, and where we are to expect the next leaders. 


We Learn to Read. By Rev. L. A. McMurray. Free. 
A seven-page leaflet, giving a description of how the 
native in Africa learns. 





REGARDING THE POSTER CONTEST PRIZES 


Rocky Mount, N. C., April 25, 1929. 
DEAR Mr. GRANT: 

It was quite a pleasant surprise to have you announce 
to me that I was given third prize in the Poster Con- 
test. I was delighted, and so were the past President 
and Foreign Mission Secretary, who inspired the mak- 
ing of the posters locally. Our Auxiliary members 
greeted the announcement with applause. 

Since I am not an artist nor the daughter of an 
artist, I didn’t see how my poster could show up so 
favorably by comparison. It was my first attempt. 
Next year I shall have to see that we have some more 
sent in, since I am Foreign Mission Secretary now. 

} You’ll be interested to know that I had promised 
exactly $15 through our Auxiliary for the year’s work. 
To the Little Sister’s, two groups, $2.50 a piece for 
scrap books, and to the women, $10.00 for a SURVEY 
Reading Contest. They are to hand me number of 
question and page on which answer is found of Hidden 
Treasure and Spice Box. I shall divide the money 
among the circles according to the number of answers 
handed in, and make the awards in September and 
March. It has been greeted very enthusiastically. 

Very truly yours, : 
(Signed) Mrs. T. H. MAcPHERSON. 


Lynchburg, Va., May 3, 1929. 
My DEAR MR. GRANT: 
For some time I have wanted to write to you and to 
the Poster Committee to thank you for the great sur- 
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prise and even greater check you treated Mrs. Morton 
and me to several weeks ago. I only wish I could give 
you an idea of how happy and how proud your check 
made us—you see we are proud for two reasons—one 
reason is our personal pride and the other is that we, 
just a struggling mission church, should receive even 
honorable mention in a contest where so many big 
churches were involved. Why, for a time we wondered 
if it wouldn’t be presumption for a little church, with 
less than a hundred members, to think of entering your 
contest. I am sure no church ever got a bigger thrill 
out of winning a prize than we are getting out of 
this—I even think it raised our self-respect! 

Perhaps it will interest you to know, too, that the 
check came as a solution to a very serious and weighty 
matter for us. It happened this way: Our Auxiliary 
pledged itself last year to pay $300.00 on our new, and 
only, manse. By many great efforts we have managed 
somehow to have the monthly $34.00 ready at the first 
of the month, but this month found us only a few days 
distance from the day on which the note came due 
and not a cent in our treasury. We were desperate— 
we tried in every way conceivable to make and raise 
the money, but with only sixteen members to fall 
back on, and those already giving generously, we were 
able to get only $4.00 or something in that neigh- 
borhood. Finally we did what we tried to keep from 
doing—we instructed our treasurer to borrow the 
money to meet the note. Two or three days later your 
check came, and what rejoicing it brought to our 
small camp! We didn’t have to borrow the money 
after all, and we were able to start the new year 
with a clean slate. We thank you for your unconscious 
aid in our sad predicament. 

We are the Quaker Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Doucrias S. Brown (Mrs. H. D ) 





WILFRED GRENFELL, THE MASTER MARINER 
By BAsit MATHEWS. 
Doubleday Doran, $1.50 


“While the brother finishes his prayer, let us sing 
a hymn!” So said D. L. Moody, whereupon Wilfred 
Grenfell put back his hat, and stayed for this meet- 
ing. As he listened to Moody’s speech he made up 
his mind that he would either throw up pretending 
to be a Christian at all or—as he put it—‘do as Christ 
would in my place as a doctor.” 

Such is the beginning of one of the most dramatic 
lives of present-day history. Grenfell was raised on 
the water, rather, literally in the water; skillful in 
swimming, boating, fishing, hunting, and athletics; all 
of which prepared him for the dangerous, rugged and 
uncharted coast of Labrador. Anyone who has loved 
Robinson Crusoe will only be more thrilled over the 
perils that befell Grenfell in his various doctors’ boats 
plying between icebergs to reach the sick and needy 
in these isolated waters. Traveling with his dogs when 
a boat was impossible, even killing pet dogs to save 
his life. He is beloved by those humble fisherfolk for 
whom he has risked his life to give medical care and 
also has secured for them hospitals, orphanages, etc. 
We think of their gratitude which beggars description, 
like the Eskimo boy on whom Grenfell operated, ‘“‘who 
looked his thanks -like a dog,” and of whom the in- 
terpreter said, “He wants to tell you he cannot give 
you thanks, but he feels it invisible.” 

Basil Mathews in his inimitable way has given us 
this biography, now in its fourth edition, but which 
Will always remain popular as long as there are young 
deople to enjoy it—Isabel Arnold. 


THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA AND THE 
GOSPEL 


By AL_eEx Ratrray Hay 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.75 


When Darwin saw the Indians of Tierra del Fuego 
the scientist thought he had found the link between 
ape and man, for he regarded them as the lowest of 
races. Later, after their evangelization, when he had 
visited them, he wrote, “The success of the Terra del 
Fuego Mission is most wonderful and charms me, as 
I always prophesied utter failure.” The eight million 
Indians of South America are not much appreciated. 
so they withdraw more and more into the interior of 
the continent away from civilization. Only Brazil as 
a government makes special effort to provide for the 
Indians as citizens. Many countries and many indi- 
viduals treat them more as animals than human be- 
ings, therefore in many of the 300 tribes the race is 
on the decline. The writer knows this race through- 
out the continent, but he has lived among one tribe 
for fifteen years, and has even had witch doctors con- 
verted to Christianity, so he is able to demonstrate 
that Christianity is the dynamic in the Indian’s life 
which produces character and brings desirable civiliza- 
tion. It has been generally conceded that the most neg- 
lected people in the world are the South American 
Indians, for church boards are hardly touching this 
work. Knowledge of them has been very meager, so a 
book which reveals their customs and religion and 
differentiates their various tribes, should be most wel- 
come. A great deal of fresh information is presented, 
and we appreciate the fact that a new step of sacrifice 
must be made if these people are adequately given the 
gospel, for living in the interior of South America has 
many hardships.—Isabel Arnold. 


Hidden Treasure 


1. Where did the money for the diamond pin go? 
What was the father of a sick child in Mexico 
going to use instead of a mosquito netting? 

3. What is the “Sanatorio de la Luz”? 

4. What did the sick child in Mexico ask Miss Wise- 
man to do? 

5. What was the price of an operation at Elizabeth 
Blake Hospital, and how much did it cost a 
day for rice and care? 

6. Among other duties, what must a trained nurse in 
Elizabeth Blake Hospital do? 

7. Give some instances of patients who come to the 
hospital in Mexico for bodily healing and find 
the Saviour. 

8. What special trouble of infants is treated with 
such success by Dr. Coppedge? 

9. Tell about the tragedy in the small village of 
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Katanda. 

10. What is the morning program in the hospital at 
Soonchun ? 

11. Tell something about the Public Health work in 
Korea. 


12. How much of the population in China is rural? 


13. What does the stern government law all over 
China command with regard to the colleges? 
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Why : ‘Smiles’ ee By MARY S. BISSETT 


HY “Smiles”? Because some one in the 
W Southern Presbyterian Church sent of their 
abundance to China, where for 25c a day a sick 

person can be taken care of in our Mission Hospital. 

We called her “Smiles.” (In the picture you can 
see her being carried by the man. She had not walked! 
for a long time.) Her real name was Sun Er Gie, 
Second Sister in the Sun family. 

She was truly worthy of her new name. In her 
short life there had been very little sunshine until 
she came to the hospital. 

She had three tubercular joints and another place 
on her neck when she came to us for treatment. She 
was about ten years old and her mother was a widow. 
They lived in a mud hut off in the country. Some 
one had told them of the wonderful healing to be 
had at the Jesus hospital in the city. She was a tiny, 
timid little girl and we could not send her away, even 
though we knew she could not get well. 

Dr. Morgan shook his head but said, “Let’s take 
her in and let her have enough to eat, and get clean 
for once in her life.” So she came to us. Immedi- 
ately she began to improve because of the care she 
was getting. She actually was getting fat. Her mother 
made herself useful about the hospital. It was not 
hard to settle down in a place where everybody was 
kind. 

At the end of the year she had made such progress 
that it seemed she might get well, though she would 
always have a crippled ankle, hip and wrist. 

Every day, when the fever wasn’t too high or the 
pain too great, she learned a few Chinese characters 
or heard more of the gospel story. The Chinese nurses, 
the missionaries, the Bible women all were glad to stop, 
for a little time with Er Gie, for that smile of greet- 
ing was always ready. 

Dr. Woodbridge taught her English while the dress- 
ings for her joints were being made, and she was 
proud to use all the words she knew in each greeting 
of “Hello.” 

The most important thing that she leaned was that 
God is love, and because he is love, the sick and the 
poor, like herself, are cared for even though the mis- 
sionaries must come a long way, and at the cost of 
a great deal of money. 

She learned too that God’s love was so great that he 





“Smiles,” a little patient in the Ellen Lavine Graham 
Hospital, Haichow 


gave his only begotten son that she, and whosoever 
would, might have eternal life. 

She understood what it would mean in China to 
give up an only son, and so she thought it was a won- 
derful Heavenly Father she was hearing about and be- 
lieving in. 

The second year in the hospital did not go so well 
with our little “Smiles.” She continued to smile, but 
it was often through tears. The first year’s gain was 
lost. She became thin, and her elbow began to get 
sore, and there was much pain. But you never saw 
anyone more brave than she was.’ Then she loved the 
‘Heavenly Father that had brought light into her dark 
life. 

One day the Chinese pastor, the nurses and a little 
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group of Christians gathered round her bed, she was 
baptized and they had a communion service | together. 
It was a happy, loving little group. 

In the long months that followed before she died, 
she was happy, though she was in so much pain that 





she wanted to go and be with her Saviour in the 
lovely home above that she knew was waiting for her. 

Sun Er Gie was only one of many thousands who 
have had the Light of the Saviour brought into their 
hearts and lives because of the prayers and gifts of 
the Christians in the homeland. 





A Japanese Story 
As told to Hana Abe, of Tokyo, when she was a’ little girl 


name of Zengora, who kept a sake shop in 

Tokyo. He kept a great many servants to at- 
tend to the work, but he had one servant who came 
from a far-away country, of whom he was very fond. 
His name was Tomekichi. He was honest, faithful, 
and conscientious, and also economical. In two years 
time, he was able to save fifty yen, equal to about 
forty dollars. This was a very large sum for a young 
man to save out of a servant’s wages. 

His mother was a widow and lived alone, in a prov- 
ince many miles away. She was dependent on her 
son for her support. One day he asked his master if 
he might go home and take her his earnings. His 
master gave his consent, and as he was about to set 
out on his perilous journey alone, he made him a 
present of a new sword. In those days it was always 
necessary to have a strong weapon when any one 
traveled, to defend themselves from the attacks of wild 
animals and robbers. ‘To save the expense of a Kago, 
or traveling chair, Tomekichi set out to walk. For 
two days all went well, but at the end of the third 
day he lost his way, and it was growing dark when 
he found himself on a large plain, and could see no 
living thing in any direction. But as the darkness 
settled down about him he saw, far off in the dis- 
tance, a faint light. He hastened toward it, and came 
toa small house. His knock brought a beautiful girl, 
about seventeen, to the door. She seemed very busily 
engaged in getting supper ready. He told her he had 
lost his way and was footsore and weary, and would 
pay her price if he might have food and lodging. The 
young girl, with a look of great pity, said, “This house 
is occupied by a band of robbers. They will soon be 
coming. If you stay here they will rob you of all 
you have, and perhaps take your life also.” ‘Tome- 
kichi looked out into the black night. There seemed, 
untold dangers there also. “Could you not hide me 
in some dark corner of the shed where you keep the 
tubbish? I will be off before the day breaks, but I 
can go no farther tonight.” 

The tender-hearted girl could not resist this appeal, 
and hid him as safely as she could, and gave him food, 
but when the robbers came home the very first thing 
they said were the dreadful words, “We have a bird 
i our cage,” and demanded she tell them where he 
was, and told her she could not deny it, as the zori, 
or sandals, which in their haste they had forgotten 
to hide, stood by the door. 

The chief began to beat her and threaten her life. 


7 = was once, many years ago, a man by the 


Tomekichi, hearing, could not bear to have her suffer 
the unjust punishment, and came out, saying, “She is 
not to blame. I could go no farther, and insisted on 
staying.” Without mercy or pity they stripped him 
of his clothes. Seeing the girdle in which he carried 
his money, they asked him what it was. He told them 
it was his wages he was carrying to his widowed 
mother. He begged them to let him keep at least a 
part, but they took it to the last yen, in spite of his 
pleading. Then they saw the sword. He told them 
it was a present from his master; would they not 
allow him to keep that? But no, it was their busi- 
ness to rob and kill, and he should be thankful if 
they spared his life. So they took the sword also. 
They then gave him some old clothes, and told him 
they would decide in the morning about sparing his 
life. 

In the morning they asked him what he would do 
if they let him go. He had not been able to sleep all 
the long night thinking about his situation and his 
poor mother, so he told them he must go back to 
Tokyo and earn more money for the support of his 
mother. They then said he might go, but they had 
a horrible design in their hearts. They had planned 
it the night before. They said, “We will let him go, 
but if he reaches Tokyo he will tell his master about 
us, and we will be arrested. We will see that’ he takes 
the road that leads around by the eagles’ resort. They 
will eat him up, and he can make us no further trou- 
ble. So they told him there were two ways to return 
to Tokyo, a long and a short one, but the short way 
was the safer. He said he was anxious to return as 
quickly as possible, and would take the shorter way. 
As he was leaving ‘the house he asked for a stick, or 
anything they would be willing to give him, to use 
in defending himself if he were attacked. One of the 
men brought out a bundle of old rusty swords, and 
told him he might have his choice of them. He took. 
the largest, and sadly started back to Tokyo. When 
he came to the eagles’ nest, for some reason, perhaps 
because he looked so poor and distrssed, they did not 
even come down from their resort to molest him, and 
he went safely by. 

When he finally reached Tokyo, and his master’s 
house, no one recognized him, and thought him a miser- 
able beggar. When he said, “I am Tomekichi,” they 
laughed at him. But his master came to the door, 
and under all the rags and grime and bruises he recog- 
nized his faithful servant. He ordered the servants to 
prepare a hot bath, and to get good clothing and food 
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for him, after which he asked him to tell all that 
had befallen him. And Tomekichi told all his sad 
adventure. His master told him he was very thankful 
his life had been spared, for, said he, “You can earn 
money again, but life can never come back.” 

Now Zengora was very fond of old swords. One 
day he noticed Tomekichi’s old rusty sword standing 
in a corner. When he was told it was given to Tome- 
kichi by the robbers, he examined it very carefully, 
and soon saw it was no ordiary sword. He had it 
polished, and the sword polisher recognized it was a 
Masamane blade, the finest ever made. Zengora told 
Tomekichi he would give him one hundred yen for 
it, and Tomekichi said, “I will be very glad to sell 
the sword for one hundred yen, but only fifty of 
that sum is mine, as the robbers took only fifty from 
me. I will return them the fifty yen that does not 
belong to me.” 

His master was astounded. “The sword was given 
to you.. The money is yours,” he insisted. But Tome- 
kichi made preparation to return the fifty yen to the 
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robbers. When he reached the little house the robbers, 
thinking him dead, thought him a spirit, and were 
dreadfully afraid, but when he entered and told them 
about the sword, and offered them the money, they 
were amazed at his honesty. The chief recovered him- 
self first, and shame and remorse took possession of 
him. He declared he would give up the evil life he 
was living and become an honest man also. He con- 
fessed he had kidnapped the young girl from a very 
wealthy family. He begged Tomekichi to return her 
to her parents. He addressed his followers, and ad- 
vised them to choose the ways of honesty and integrity. 
The whole band were so impressed by their chief's 
actions and Tomekichi’s singular honesty that they 
all left their lives of wickedness, and from that day 
led sober lives and worked for their living. 

All this, from the influence of the life of Tome- 
kichi, a poor Japanese servant, who had become a 
Christian in his youth and tried faithfully to live up 
to the teaching of Christ. 





Life In China 


In order that our readers may know some of the 
superstitions of the Chinese, we are reproducing a let- 
ter written in 1911 by the children of Mrs. A. D. Rice. 
This letter, sent us by Miss Mary Bissett recently, 
was written to Mr. Converse of the Christian Observer. 


DeaR Mr. CONVERSE: 

We are three little “China” children who want to 
have their names on the “Honor Roll.” Billy, Shorter 
Catechism; Mary, six hymns; Esther, four Psalms. The 
bubonic plague is here in Haichow and so many people 
are dying, so we are not allowed to go away from our 
own compound. We can hear the fire crackers popping 


most any time. That is done to scare the plague spirit 
from going in their doors. A few days ago a man 
dressed like a wild man ran all around the streets 
and into the homes chasing the spirit. He chased it 
into a paper boat by the river, in front of our house, 
then the boat was burned and the spirit was supposed 
to be destroyed, but the plague is still very bad. We 
are not old enough to~write a letter, so our mother is 
writing it for us. Please print this so our grandmas 
can see it. 
Your little friends, 

Wir11AM Bissett Rice, 7 years. 

Mary Stuart RIck, 6 years. 

EsTHER Morton RICE, 4 years. 

Haichow, China. 





Junior Foreign Mission Program for August 
Topic—Medical Missions 


Catt To WorsHip—“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty” (Played softly.) 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Sonc—‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” (one 
verse. ) 

‘MINUTES. 

Rott CaLtt—Answer with the name and location of 
a Mission Hospital. 

BUSINESS. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

Sonc—“Children of One Father”’—(Worship and 
Conduct Songs No. 95.) 

ScRIPTURE REApING—Luke 5:17-27. 


PrayYER—For the nurses and doctors in our Foreign 
Fields. 


Qu1z—What do you know about our Medical Work in 
foreign lands? 

Story—Why “Smiles?” 

Story—A Japanese Story. 


LIFE IN CHINA. 
Sonc—Selected. 
CHAIN OF PRAYER. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Have a map of the world hung in a conspicuous 
place, and as the hospitals are mentioned at roll call, 
have them located on the map. Paper map of the 
world, with our stations marked, may be had from 
the Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 
These maps are 36x51 inches in size. Price, 25c. 

In the current number of THE SurRvEy will be found 
some material for the Quiz. Let the leader prepare 
some questions and answers on our medical work, and 
distribute before the meeting. : 

Have one of the older members of the society give 
the Japanese story. 

The songs are taken from “Worship and Conduct 
Songs for Beginners and Primaries,” by Miss Elizabeth 
Shields. This muy be had from the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Va. Price, $1. 

Interest might be added to the meeting if the answers 
to the questions suggested above are written on pre- 
scription blanks and distributed by a child dressed as 
a trained nurse or an intern. 
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Work for Indians 


The total Indian population in the United States is 360,000, including 
more than 150 tribal bands and clans. They are to be found in every 
state in the Union, with more than one-third of the total in Oklahoma. 
The Southern Presbyterian Church has a major responsibility for mis- 
sion work for the Choctaws and Chickasaws in southeastern Oklahoma, 
and the sole responsibility for the Alabamas in Texas. 














HE work for In- 
ii dians can best be 

described as one 
of growing need and en- 
larging responsibility 
among a responsive and 
grateful people. In- 
dian Presbytery might 
well be taken as a model 
for white Presbyteries to 
follow. How many 
white Presbyteries can 
report every church hold- 
ing a special evangelistic 
service, and every church 
making an Every Mem- 
ber Canvass for local 
support and_ benevo- 
lences ? 

The Indians excel in 
devotion to their church 
and in the grace of giv- 
ing. Some of the larg- 
est gifts to Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College, in 
fact the funds to meet 
pressing obligations and 
to keep the school open, 
have come from Indians 
in appreciation of the 
service of this Christian 
school to the Indian 
youth. When more of 
our church members to 
whom God has entrusted 





Ruins of building at Fort Washita, Choctaw, Oklahoma. 
Site selected by General Zachary Taylor, later Presi- 


dent of the United States 


The needs of the In- 
dians differ little from 
the needs of other peo- 
ples served by Home 
Missions, and the same 
types of work are em- 
ployed. There are two 
evangelists and seven 
pastors serving twenty- 
one churches and nine- 
teen Sunday _ schools. 
Four Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools were held 
during the summer with 
a total enrollment of 
more than 200. The 
annual Indian Encamp- 
ment for inspiration and 
instruction in the work 
of the Church was held 
for ten days at Cherokee 
Lake with 143 Indians 
in attendance through- 
out the period. 

Two of our faithful 
ministers died during 
the year, Rev. C. J. 
Ralston and Rev. Abel 
Foster. While the work- 
ers are diminishing, the 
number of Indians is in- 
creasing. There is need 
immediately for four 
additional trained work- 
ers who are able to in- 


large wealth reach the point where the Indians stand terest the young Indians who have attended the state 
in their desire to give to the extension of the Kingdom and denominational schools. There are four promis- 
of God, and are willing as the Indians to give, the ing places where churches should be organized. Should 
Presbyterian Church will make new progress and be not the needs of the Indian people, the passing of these 
ispired to larger spiritual ~onquests. two aged veterans of the Cross, the thinning ranks of 
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the oldest mission work of our Church, have a claim 
upon the young men and women in our Seminaries and 
the Training School who are volunteers for mission- 
ary service? 

The Alabamas in East Texas Presbytery are one 
of the smallest and poorest Indian tribes, long neg- 
lected by both national and state authorities. The 
Presbyterian Church has the sole responsibility for 
their care, and through the efforts of Presbyterian 
Home Missions this tribe has been lifted from vicious 
savagery to an intelligent Christian community. Here 
for more than thirty years Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Cham- 
bers have labored as pastor and teacher and friend, 
with a meager support and poor equipment. Their 
pressing need is a new church. The old frame build- 
ing now in use was built more than forty years ago, 
and is both unsanitary and unsafe. 

The Goodland Indian Orphanage, Goodland, Okla., 
is a Synodical institution. It has grown from a small 
and humble beginning with five children, to one of 
the leading Indian schools of its kind in this country. 
Here are 175 Indian wards, all of them members by 
blood of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes. At a 
special service in the Goodland Church, fifty-six of 
these Indian orphans united with the church. 

There is no other school in Oklahoma exactly like 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College, Durant, Okla. It 
offers to Indian and white girls alike a true Christian 
education and practical training for leadership of a 
type not to be obtained elsewhere in the state. There 
were enrolled during the year 160 girls, seventy of 
them doing work of some kind in payment of their 
school expenses. The record is that ninety-five per 
cent of the girls attending O. P. C. become Christians 
during their college life. Its graduates are acknowl- 
edged to be among the best teachers in the state. Who 
can measure the far-reaching Christian influence of 
this institution in a state with eighty-two per cent of 
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the population living outside of the Christian Church? 
Is there any school within the bounds of the As- 
sembly that has a larger claim upon the support of 
a Christian people?>—Dr. Homer McMIL1an, in An- 
nual Report. 


Tomb of Oklahoma's first and greatest missionary to 
the Indians, Cyrus Kingsbury, at Old Boggy Depot, 
Oklahoma 





Indian Work in Texas 


By REV. C. W. CHAMBERS 











The home of our Home Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. 
C. W. Chambers, built on the outskirts of the Ala- 


bamas’ two sections of land 


HE report of the Indian work proves this to be 
T one of the most fruitful as well as most needful 

of the many departments of the General Assem- 
bly’s Home Mission work. The report covers the 
work among the Alabama Indians in Eastern Texas 
and the work among the Choctaws and Chickasaws in 
Oklahoma. 

The following is an extract from my report of work 
among the Alabama and Coushatta Indians in Eastern 
Texas: 

“We work from day to day, and from week to week, 
throughout the year, indeavoring to meet the needs of 
the work as they arise, and to lead our friends, the 
Indians, into higher planes of living in every line both 
temporally and spiritually. I preach to the Indian 
congregation on Sabbath and between. times as the oc- 
casion demands. The Indians are exceptionally faith- 
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ful in their attendance on divine services as well as 
Sabbath school, the weather having very little effect 
upon their attendance. They respond quite cheerfully 
to the appeals of the gospel, and are above the aver- 
age in contributing liberally of their limited sub- 
stance both to their own work and also to the various 
causes of our Church. 

“A part of my time is taken up in ministering to 
the sick among the Indians, and so I am compelled 
to keep on hand a good supply of drugs the use of 
which I understand and can administer. Of late the 
State Health Department has taken a hand, and has 
sent a delegation of physicians and dentists to ex- 
amine every individual, young and old, with a view 
to improving their general health and sanitary condi- 
tions. Having been appointed registrar of births and 
deaths, my duties have been increased. Mrs. Cham- 
bers teachers the day school and has charge of the 
Sabbath school, and does other parts of the work when 
I am absent from home. 
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‘The future of our work looks bright for the Indians, 
since the Federal Government has made several ap- 
propriations for the material benefit of these Indians, 
and a movement is also afoot to obtain an appropria- 
tion from the State of Texas to supplement what the 
Government has given. As a state senator said re- 
cently, ‘What the Government has given is not a drop 
in the bucket,’ when considering their needs. 

“Their principal immediate need is a new house of 
worship, their old building being over forty years old 
and in bad shape. A movement is now in progress 
to raise sufficient funds for a new building. The 
Women’s Synodical of Texas has this in hand. A 
small amount is now in the bank for this purpose. 
We are grateful to God that the people in our be- 
loved Church are becoming more and more interested 
in this humble but vital work among an appreciative 
people who are poor but worthy.” 

Pinckney, Tex. 





Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


By W. A. ROLLE, D. D. 


HERE have been enrolled in the college in the 

regular classes this session one hundred and 

seventy-eight girls. Sixty of these are doing 
junior college work, half of whom are in the senior 
class and expect to receive at commencement either our 
junior college certificate or a life certificate from the 
State Teacher’s College here. A number of them will 
receive certificates from both institutions. Practically 
all of them expect to teach, and are going out well 
prepared in mind, body, and spirit. This itself vin- 
dicates the merits of the Institution and justifies its 
existence. 

O. P. C. lives to serve. Her spirit is service. Sev- 
enty of the girls this year are doing work of some 
kind as part payment for their board, room and tuition. 
The number of hours vary from 320 to 1120 and 
make a total of 47,530 hours. The value of these 
hours, estimated, at twenty-five cents per hour, is $11,- 
882.50 to be applied on their education. Can it be 
said by any that O. P. C. fails to give an opportunity, 
cr can it be said by any that girls are unwilling to 
work for an education? 

With but one or two exceptions, every girl pays some- 
thing, and the income from this source will amount to 
$24,257.50. This is insufficient, however, to run the 
Institution, so there must be other sources of income 
or the result will be a growing deficit from year to 
year. Happily, however, there are other sources, such 
as $2,950 from the Chair of Bible endowed a few 
years ago by the Auxiliaries of our Church; $3,000 
pledged by the Synod of Oklahoma; $4,000 from gen- 
erous individuals; and about $1,000 from Fine Arts. 





Not many Indian lassies with long tresses left among 
the schoolgirls, but this is one who posed in a pag- 
eant representing “Rock of Ages” 
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It means that our budget will be met this year. How- 
ever, as good as this sounds, it is not enough because 
of the wear and tear on the property, new equipment 
from year to year, exacting requirements for higher 
standards, books for the library, and a thousand un- 
expected little things that amount to much in the course 
of time. So nothing less than an income of $36,000. 
will adequately care for the work as it is now or- 
ganized. 

When we consider the following facts about O. P. C., 
we at once see its great usefulness and justification for 
existence and for every cent that it costs: Indian 
girls and White girls about equally divided as to num- 
ber; Indian girls and White girls stand on same foot- 
ing; every girl takes a course in Bible; ninety-five per 
cent of the girls become Christians during their col- 
lege life; its graduates are among the best teachers in 
the State; one hundred girls want to come to O. P. C. 
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who cannot because they have not the means. O. P. C. 
needs one more dormitory building immediately. 0. 
P. C. must have an endowment as soon as possible. 
There is no other school exactly like it in this sec- 
tion of the West, and there is an increasing demand 
for just such schools. It offers to the splendid girls, 
both Indian and White alike, a Christian education 
and training for leadership of a type not to be ob- 
tained everywhere in these times when the Bible is 
doubted and its fundamental truths attacked. The 
General Assembly and friends of this splendid insti- 
tution have made a wonderful use of every cent they 
have given to this work, and eternity alone will reveal 
the full dividends. It is hoped that friends of the In- 
stitution will arise and heed the call of the large num- 
ber of girls who are knocking at the door of O. P. C. 
for entrance, and make it possible to admit them. 
Norman, Okla. 





Miss Tephia I. Folsom 


Indian girl, who took her 

literary course at the Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College, and 
after graduation was for several 
years one of its most efficient teach- 
ers. 

In recognition of her merit, she 
was elected by the University of Oklahoma as a mem- 
ber of the Staff of its Extension Division for Com- 
munity Institute Work. Last year she addressed more 
than sixty thousand high school girls. In a recent 
Institute program, she appears no less than six times 
in songs or addresses. 

The following is a quotation from one of her recent 


Thm is the name of a Choctaw 





addresses on “The American Home and the American 
Girl”: ‘The business of being a girl—making a suc- 
cess of the business through finding and giving our 
best as girls to the world we live in; learning to make 
‘safe investment’ in the business through an eagerness 
for knowledge, a reverence for God and a love for our 
neighbor; claiming our rightful heritage of health and 
happiness—this in brief, is the message of the Girls’ 
Counselor to the Oklahoma Girl.” 

Is it any wonder O. P. C. is justly proud of its 
gifted daughter? With equal satisfaction the Presby- 
terian Church may well be proud of its great Mis- 
sionary Institution for Indians, which is giving to the 
world such characters as Tephia Folsom—S. L. M. 





Oklahoma Girls Win Honors at Debating 


By W. B. MORRISON 


KLAHOMA Presbyterian College for Girls won 
O signal honors during the past year in the field 

of debating. The school maintained four teams, 
the high school and the college departments each hav- 
ing an affirmative and a negative team. All were 
coached by Miss Arlene Jennings, herself a student in 
the first year of the collegiate department. 

This is the first year that the O. P. C. high school 
attempted debate. Sixteen girls tried out for places, 
and the teams were moderately successful. But it is 
of the college teams that we speak more especially, for 
their record is truly remarkable. They won every de- 
bate in which they competed, whether taking the affirm- 
ative or negative side of the question, and in all but 
two debates the decision of the judges was unanimous 
in their favor. 


The debate league to which O. P. C. belongs in- 
cludes practically all the junior colleges in the state. 
Thirteen institutions entered the state meet at Norman, 
in April, when Miss Jennings and her associates car- 
ried off not cnly the state trophy for debating, but 
also won in standard declamation and dramatic read- 
ing. Their opponents in some cases were mature men, 
and the sweeping nature of their victories throughout 
the season is very creditable to these girls and to our 
school at Durant. One member of the negative team 
was Mary Evans, part Choctaw Indian, who came to 
O. P. C. this year from Goodland Indian Orphanage. 

The enviable record of the fine girls who composed 
these debating teams speaks well for the high standard 
of work now being done at our school in Oklahoma. 

Durant, Okla. 

















Father Lloyd's Prayer 








EV. W. J. B. LLOYD died several years ago, 
R more than eighty years of age, and had served 

as a faithful missionary to the Indians for forty 
years. The following incident will be interesting to 
the readers of THE Survey and is characteristic of 
the man. 

It is narrated that on one occasion during his min- 
istry, Mr. Lloyd had an appointment to preach at one 
of the full-blood Indian churches. He reached the 
vicinity of the church one Saturday afternoon, late in 
the day, unhitched and fed his horse, and was made 
welcome to the hospitality the humble Indian home 
afforded. 

Sunday morning came full of rain, a steady down- 
pour, with no prospect of its ceasing. When the time 
for the service drew near, Mr. Lloyd took his umbrella, 
Bible and song book, made his way to the church 
and, on arriving there, found it empty, for the rain 
was still pouring down. Hanging up his dripping 
hat, shaking the mud from his shoes, spreading his 
damp coat on the back of one of the pine benches, he 
seated himself, read his Bible a while, then dropping 


on his knees began in his usual tone to pray for those 
who had been detained at home by the rain, for all 
who were assembled in places of worship, for the mes- 
sages God’s messengers would deliver that day, for the 
work and the workers in Indian Presbytery; then he 
earnestly pled for those who were blindly groping 
their way in the darkness of sin. 

At this point of his prayer, a cattleman, in order to 
get out of the rain, started to enter the little church. 
The cattle buyer had no regard for the Sabbath, al- 
though in his youth he had been carefully reared by 
Christian parents. Like many others, after coming to 
Indian territory he had forgotten his rearing, his par- 
ents’ training, his God. The rain kept him from buy- 
ing cattle that Sabbath day and the rain also drove 
him to hunt for shelter in the church where Mr. Lloyd 
was talking to God. 

Standing on the steps, partly protected by the roof, 
he heard Mr. Lloyd’s earnest prayer, stood still listen- 
ing, then possibly returned to where his horse was, 
mounted, rode way, but somehow he did not want to 
buy cattle that day. It was raining too hard, he as- 
sured himself. Besides for some reason he was ill at 
ease, was sorry he had stopped at the little humble, 
obscure Indian church. Sorry and mad because he had 
listened to the prayer. In fact was angry with him- 
self for the whole proceeding. Yet he could not throw 
it off his mind. His memory went back to the old 
home, the vision of his Christian parents, with all the 
family assembling at the close of each day around 
the family altar, the old church, the nearby cemetery 
where his parents and many other loved ones rested 
from their labors, and somehow his heart was softened. 
He yearned for a better life, and before that Sabbath 
day closed, from the depths of a repentant heart, he 
surrendered himself to his mother’s God with the prom- 
ise, “I’ll do what you want me to do.” 

Soon afterwards he felt the call to enter the min- 
istry. He answered, and from that time on was a 
zealous worker as long as he remained in Indian terri- 
tory. Having been reared a Baptist, he became a 
member of that denomination, was untiring, zealous 
and to the day of his death—which occurred several 
years after he left the Indian country—had great love 
for Presbyterians, most of all for Mr. Lloyd. 

This came to be known in local tradition as “Father 
Lloyd’s Prayer.”—The Indian Arrow. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR ASSEMBLY’S 
HOME MISSIONS 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to July 1, 1928—3 months 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to July 1, 1929—3 months 


Increase for 3 months as compared with 1928 


$55,163.19 
56,384.27 


$ 1,221.08 
A. N. SHARP, Treasurer. 
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Mrs. J. P. Gibbons and her class of “left-overs,”’ all Choctaws at Goodland, during vacation days 


Indians in 


By REV. R. M. 


HE workers in Indian Presbytery have felt for 
7. several years the need of something that would 

help to keep the Indian boys and girls employed 
and happy during their vacation period. Many of them 
are home from the various schools and are looking to 
their churches for help and training. At last the Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools have fitted these needs. Indian 
Presbytery has had four such schools this past summer. 
All of them were conducted in the country districts, 
and attended solely by country children, both Indians 
and Whites cooperating and deriving benefits there- 
from. 

The one at the Goodland Church used the Standard 
courses of study for the second year’s work, as this 
church had a vacation school the previous summer. 
One of the Indian ministers happened to be present at 
the commencement exercises of the D. V. B. S. of 
1927, and he was so highly pleased with the program 
that he began to inquire if he could have one at his 
church. The workers told him they would be glad 
to help him, so he went home and raised the funds 
to finance it. When asked by members of his church 
what a D. V. B. S. was, he said: “I know not much 
about it, but what I see, I like it myself.” 


Oklahoma 


FIREBAUGH 


The fifteenth annual Indian Encampment at Chero- 
kee Lake was held in August for ten days. The 
program was made to suit the Indians’ needs along 
the lines of inspiration, religious instruction, and rec- 
reation. The interest of the Indians in the encamp- 
ment is increasing every year. This year there were 
one hundred and forty-three who camped throughout 
the ten days, which does not include visitors and those 
who came for a day or two. 

Revival meetings were held in practically all the 
churches with good results, and the future of the work 
looks very bright. We need reinforcements. While 
our ranks are thinning and the Indians increasing, we 
are not getting any new well-trained recruits in our 
ministry who can interest the young people that are 
being trained in state and denominational schools. 
All of our Indian churches are in the country, and 
around them many new white churches could be or- 
ganized if we had the leadership, means, and faith in 
God to attempt great things for the kingdom. 

The Goodland Indian Orphanage and School is one 
of the oldest Indian Missions in the Southern Presby- 
terian Church. We have in our curriculum in addi- 
tion to the regular grade and high school academic 
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work, all the activities of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church including Mission study, Bible and Catechism. 

The institution has seventeen regular employees in- 
cluding teachers, and the cost of the institution to the 
Church is less than ten thousand dollars annually. 
While the entire plant is owned by the Church and 
governed by the same body, due to the service that 
this institution is rendering the Indian people, they 
are doing more individually and collectively towards 
its maintenance than all the rest of the Indian work 
of our Church in Oklahoma. The support from the 
Indians is regardless of denominations or church affilia- 
tion and solely in recognition of the service of the 
orphanage, as it is the only distinctive Indian school 
in Oklahoma of any evangelical denomination. 


Goodland, Okla. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


SURVEY 





Mrs. Firebaugh’s class at Daily Vacation Bible School, 


Goodland, Okla., June, 1928 





Indian Characteristics 








Boys’ Mission Study Class at Goodland 


6“ HE mind of the American ticktocks, but the 
mind of the Indian is like the long swing 
of a pendulum,” said Mr. Henry Roe Cloud, 

superintendent of the American Indian Institute, in 

Wichita, Kans., a National Missions project, while 

talking of the racial characteristics of the boys in his 

school. 

The forty Indian boys, representing fourteen dif- 
ferent tribes, bring with them to the school distinct 
racial differences. Once they have overcome their racial 
antipathies and hostilities developed from years of 
thinking of all Indians outside of their own tribe as 
enemies, they find they have much in common and noth- 
Ing is more outstanding than the “slow but sure” 
moving mind of the Indian people. 

To the outsider they seem sullen and lacking in 
communicativeness. They are reticent and slow to ex- 
press themselves, But their poise is distinctive, In 


these boys is an utter lack of nervousness and a 
faculty for meditation. Though they all hate their 
enemies from years of habit, on the other side they 
have a generosity toward those who are their friends 
which so often almost developed to the point of being 
a fault. To those who love him, the Indian is char- 
acterized by confidence and frank simplicity. 

As members of distinct tribes, they are as different 
as the ordinary city man is from the person who has 
always lived in the country. A Sioux rarely says 
anything. He is calm, deliberate and self-contained. 
The Winnebagos are a closely affiliated branch of the 
Sioux nation, though speaking quite a different lan- 
guage. To both of these nations war has been the 
very breath of life, as is quite clearly revealed in 
the boys during the first part of their school career. 

The Comanche is more gregarious. ‘This partially 
grows out of the fact that there are more Comanche 
students than any other group in the school. It is 
quite natural that the boys of so large a group should 
feel more at home. But it takes a long time before a 
Comanche will mingle with a Sioux. The Cheyenne 
also are bitter enemies of the Sioux. 

The Apache is excitable and rather fierce, but 
tractable, industrious and capable. Comfortably placed 
on land where he has water and vineyards and homes, 
he is farther along in adjusting himself to white man’s 
civilization than any of the other nations. The 
Arapahoe is uncommunicative, extremely reticent and 
sullen. He talks in an unusually deep, guttural fashion, 
which is hard to understand. 

The Navajos reflect very remarkably their environ- 
ment. They are a tribe of tremendous strength and 
independence. This is largely explainable because of 
the desert country out of which they must make a 
living. Fighting the desert for centuries has developed 
in them initiative, resourcefulness, courage and inde- 
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pendence. Moving over three million or more acres, 
making a success out of sheep-raising and increasing 
in population from 8,000 to 45,000, the Navajos have 
a social consciousness which has no use whatever for 
the white man, and he is sure that his nation is the 
only one on the face of the earth. 

“At first these distinct racial characteristics keep 
the boys from mingling with one another,” Mr. Cloud 
went on. “But time and Christian methods soon change 
this. On the other hand, we try to develop those traits 
in the Indian which we believe will be of value not 
only to the Indian in his future life, but also to the 
American people. There is, for instance, a reverence 
for elders and a prestige for age. No young Indian 
would express himself in the presence of his elders. 
Then there is the influence of story-telling. 

“T remember, too, the nights we have all been seated, 
in a circle about a comfortable blaze, eyes glistening, 
ears strained, listening to our grandmother tell the 
old stories of our race. Outside a lone dog would 
howl, within a thin line of smoke fitfully curled up- 
ward through the hole in the roof. A subtle spell was 
a work while she drew with an imaginary brush, 
in masterpieces of word-painting, stories on the 
philosophy, morality and ethics of generations of In- 
dians. All our boys have had similar experiences, 
and I hope that this custom of story-telling, along 
with other Indian traits of real value, will not be 
lost to them or left behind as they move forward into 
a new world.” 

The Presbyterian Advance, April, 1929. 





Spice Box 


1. What Choctaw graduate of O. P. C. is teaching 
at the University of Oklahoma? 

2. How many Indian tribal bands and clans are 
there in the U. S.? 

3. What is the story of “Father Lloyd’s Prayer’ ? 

4. Which two of our Indian Missionaries died dur- 
ing the past year? 

5. In what part of our Church are the Alabama 
Indians found? What body has the sole re- 
sponsibility for their care? 

6. Who said: “Is the money wasted that filled 
these graves with Christians instead of heath- 
en?” 

7. In what field did the O. P. C. College girls win 
signal honor during the past term? 

8. What income is necessary to adequately care for 
the work at O. P. C.? 

9. Which of our missionaries to the Indians plays 
the part of doctor as well as minister ? 

10. What is “the only distinctive Indian school in 
Oklahoma of any evangelical denomination” ? 

11. What are some of the characteristics of the Sioux 
Indians? The Navajos Indians? 

12. What three tribes of Indians are under the care 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church? 


August, 1929 


Edmond— 
One of Many 


By LUCY K. FORREST 


EVEN years ago I was teach- 
ing at Old Goodland when, 
one spring day, a new boy was 

ushered in my room. He looked to 
be about seventeen years old. He 
could not speak English, so I took 
his hand, shook it, said “Chuckma,” 
and motioned for him to sit down, 
which he did. 

I was teaching the Beginners, 
First and Second grades. I thought, 
“Surely I will not have to teach that boy,” but I did, 
and the story of his struggles with the odds all against 
him is worth knowing about, for it was an arduous 
task. Reciting and being taught before a room full 
of youngsters must have been humiliating, but to be 
called a “donkey” and brayed at was more; but 
Edmond went on about his business of learning. 

After school and work hours, he would come to me, 
and once he said “TI: liky you, you think I learn? I 
try. It hard, though. Maybe so I be preacher. You 
like him?” 


The faithful boy never wearied of sweeping my 
schoolroom and bringing in wood, and in the spring- 
time I would find flowers on my desk and I knew it 
was Edmond’s hands that had put them there. Be- 
cause he was so grateful and so faithful and so many 
made fun of him and told him he couldn’t learn, I 
was inspired to give him all the extra help I could. 
When I left Goodland, Edmond was in the third 
grade, and when Mrs. Firebaugh wrote me Edmond 
was graduating this spring from the eighth grade, I 
could not keep from shedding a few tears of joy for 
the hard times we had had together. 


Life’s battles do not always go to the strongest or 
fastest man, and through his faithful plodding and 
seeing a star, Edmond has reached a goal. He lives 
in the home of Mrs. J. P. Gibbons, and is as faithful 
in doing his chores as in his study. His best com- 
panions are his chickens and cow. His recreation 1s 
walking in the woods, where he seems to commune 
with nature. In fact, he often feels the call of _the 
wild and strolls off to be in company with those things 
he loves best. 


There are many others at Goodland just as sincere 
and earnest as Edmond, who are waiting for the op- 
portunity to become teachers as well as preachers. 
May we pray that the work may be carried on in 
such a way as to enable them to fill the depleted 
ranks of the leaders, not only in Indian Presbytery, 
but in the Indian communities throughout the West. 








Goodland, Okla. 








Rev. Silas 


NE of the more remarkable men, 
O the product of .our mission schools 
among the Indians, was Rev. Silas 
L. Bacon, full-blood Choctaw and founder 
of the Goodland School and Orphanage. 
On various occasions, the writer, as 
Secretary of Home Missions, attended 
meetings of Indian Presbytery and can 
never forget some of the striking im- 
promptu addresses of this Indian 
preacher. At a meeting of Indian Pres- 
bytery, he replied to some speaker—who 
had alluded to the passing of the Indian 
work—in the following language: “It is 
often asked what has become of the 
money spent on Indian missions. If you 
will come with me to your cemetery, I 
will show you the graves of hundreds of 
the sainted dead. Is the money wasted 
that filled these graves with Christians in- 
stead of heathen?” 


On another occasion, the Presbytery 
was discussing the problem of securing 
aid for the oldest Indian preacher, and 
after many suggestions, Silas Bacon arose 
and said: “My brethren, take my salary 
and give it to James Dyer. I am a young 
man and can work for my own support. 

James Dyer is now old and infirm and 
needs the help more than I do.” 

In discussing ways and means for the support of 
the Goodland School, Silas Bacon made the follow- 
ing address, characteristic of the man: ‘My friends, 
I not want to say much, just a few words, for when 
our school gets to be talked about or some plans gets 
- up for school, look like it gets hard for me to stay 
in seat, look like I got to get up. Can’t help it, not 
want to stay on bench seat no longer. Just got to tell 
how I think about it anyhow. 


“T been study hard about how it all is, try to think 
how is best way for school to go, lay awake many 
nights try to think it all out some way for long time. 
Many nights till it looks like sleep done quit me, but 
not yet is light come to me to show best way. Sorry, 
we all know we have to do best way we can for school, 
got to try hard to make it good school, best Indian 
school there is, best we know how to make, one that 
feeds and keeps warm our children. We trying hard 
to raise children who has no papa to work for their 
bread and meat, has no mamma to cook bread and 
meat or make quilts to keep out the cold when win- 
ter gets here. They has to have somebody to look 
out for them, they is human souls, got to be raised by 
somebody, and I have no children, did have one but 
it went to heaven when it was little baby, is waiting 
for me there now, and after my only little one had 
left me for Heaven, I was made to know my duties 
to other children who have no home, no parents, no 


chance to get to go to school, not no way to learn 
how to be Christian and live the Christian life. 


“When I was thinking all these things and know 
there is so many Choctaw orphans living that way, 
look like sometimes my heart hurt so bad, and then 
I know what my duty is. I just got to do my best 
all the time, best way I know. We all know ’bout 
this school, how it was born in Goodland church many 
years ago now. We know how preacher who lived at 
Goodland, elders, men of the church and community 
get together and build one log house that has upstairs, 
side room and chimney, big chimney, where big fires 
could be made to keep children warm. After house 
was done it gather up orphans, bring them to new 
house as long as it would hold one, and then all mem- 
bers of church divide all they eats at home, bread, 
meat, sugar, molasses, potatoes, all these is divided 
with orphans at boarding house. All our church mem- 
bers were poor folks like me, not much money, and 
our preacher was one poor man too, has a sick wife 
and five little children for him to see after, but we 
all take one or two orphans in our home. We want 
to help them learn how to be Christian men and women, 
give them some chance other children who has parents 
gets. When we gets all these things done ready, Home 
‘Mission Committee in Atlanta send to us a teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth Rood. 


“She come from St. Charles, Mo. 
good teacher. 


Sure was one 
Look like she always have a heart 
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for our Indian children. When they has need of 
clothes, she buys all she can, then gets some more 
from her friends where she came from, and some times 
she buy things for them to eat and when any child 
gets sick at boarding house, teacher buys much medi- 
cine, helps to nurse the sick ones too and she teaches 
Bible, catechisms and church songs every day. Was a 
Christian worker in the right way. When the school 
would close she did not always have money to go home 
with, her kin-people have to send it to her. Looks 
like when she comes to die no money will be like mud 
‘balls on her feet to keep her out of Heaven. 

“This was the way our little school get started, and 
it start like it was one orphan itself, just like chil- 
dren living in it was orphan, not change much yet in 
any way, still looks like orphan yet. After while seem 
like Home Mission Committee want to help it. Can’t 
help much, because Atlanta Home Mission Committee 
is like our school. They is one poor Committee, not 
much money no time, just barely can live, that’s all, 
but they does do all they can, they builds us one good 
brick house, pay some for teacher. That’s all it can 
do, is poor itself all times. Some churches and.church 
people in states helps us too, they builds one more 
house for big boys to sleep in. Sends to us many other 
things to help us. We give them thanks for it all. 

“Looks like Presbytery loves school. I know it 
does, but Presbytery has one hard time to feed and 
keep itself warm and alive, and I never did yet see 
any child live and get big and strong when its mamma 
and papa could not feed and keep it warm. 

“Already many times we has had to beg people who 
is our friends to help give us bread for our children. 
Never did beg none for myself. Think I might be 
too much shamed to beg for myself, but when I see 
these little Indian children hungry and cold, seems 
like I not too shame to beg for them, they seem like 
my own children, just have to ask people help me feed 
them when I can’t do it, no sir, I have to beg for 
them and leave shame behind me. 

“Lots of people who helped give them a chance here 
will know them when they meet them in Heaven. Will 
be glad they helped give Indian orphan chance to be 
there too. 

“Right now all I can see is that we do best we 
can, do all we can, may have to do many things but 
my own heart makes me know that God is in this work, 
we got to do all we can and I notice too no child has 
starved. None has froze in our school, if times has 
been so hard most all the time. That’s what I thinks, 
is all I got to say right now.” 

Mr. Bacon went home before his vision was realized, 
but those who worked with him in the upbuilding of 
the school rejoiced when, during August, 1923, Good- 
land Indian Orphanage became the property of and 
went under the control of the Synod of Oklahoma. 

The Indian Arrow. 


August, 1929 








Juanita Carshall, eight years of age, a Choctaw in the 
second grade at Goodland school 


Memorial of Rev. Abel 
Foster 


(1) Whereas, God in his infinite wisdom has re- 
moved from our midst our beloved friend, co-laborer 
and Christian brother, Rev. Abel Foster: and 

Whereas, by his noble character, his faith in Christ 
and conscientious, consistent Christian walk, he has 
endeared himself to all with whom he came in con- 
tact, 


Therefore be it resolved: first, that we express our 
Christian sympathy to his beloved widow in this time 
of her bereavement; second, that we thank God for his 
life among us and dedicate ourselves anew to our Mas- 
ter to carry on the work that he loved and worked for 
so long. 


(2) Rev. Abel Foster was born March 15, 1858, 
in McCurtain County, Okla., (then Indian territory). 
For forty years he was an effective preacher of the 
gospel, and his life of usefulness has been effective 
among all who knew him. He was received into this 
Presbytery, October 9, 1912, during an adjourned 
meeting at Chishoktok Church, from the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. He organized the church at 
Lone Star, Duncan, Okla., in the year 1914, and spent 
himself and means in its upbuilding. His evangelistic 
efforts in following up the scattered Indian people 
have been a blessing to our Presbytery. 
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It is with sincere regret that we record the death 
of Rev. C. J. Ralston, who has been a member of this 
Board since the opening of the institution in 1910. Mr. 
Ralston had been interested in educational work in the 
Indian territory and Oklahoma for nearly forty years. 
It was the gift of a small legacy belonging to Calvin 
Ralston, a son of his who was drowned at Armstrong 
Academy, which formed the nucleus of the fund from 
which later came the Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
for Girls. 

Mr. Ralston’s interest in this college never flagged, 
and, so far as we know, he never missed a regular 


In Memoriam—Rev. C. 9. Ralston 


meeting of the Board and his zeal in everything con- 
cerning the welfare of the school was apparent on all 
occasions. Every duty assigned him in connection 
with the Board was performed with much earnestness 
and minute care. He will be greatly missed by the 
college, and by his associates on this Board. 

Be it therefore resolved: (1) that a page in the 
permanent minutes of this Board be set apar: to his 
memory, and these resolutions spread thereon; and (2) 
that a copy of said resolutions be sent to his family. 

—Adopted by Board of Trustees of O. P. C. 





AD days have 
B come for Tony 
Tommie, once 
proclaimed chief of the 
Seminoles, and the 
first of his nation, 
which has yielded to 
the inroads of illness 
and death but never to 
a white man’s army, 
to offer to negotiate 
formal peace and recog- 


nition of the U. S. 
Government. 
Tony, remembered 


as the robust, smiling: 
Seminole who made his 
headquarters at the In- 
dian village, Miami, Fla., was stricken with the 
“white plague” several months ago and has been forced 





Tony Tommie, Seminole Indian Chief, 


Seeks Aid From White Friends 


to accept treatment at the Indian sanitarium at Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

Not long after his wedding to Edna Johns, descend- 
ant of the greatest of Seminole chiefs, Osceola, his 
bride became ill during the traditional honeymoon 
canoe trip in the Everglades and succumbed to the same 
disease that has stricken Tony. Her people resisted 
efforts to provide “white man’s” treatment for tuber- 
culosis, preferring their own medicine men until it was 
too late. 

So now Tony, lying helpless in the white man’s 
hospital, has come to realize that his white brother is 
not an enemy but a friend, seeking only to “do him 
good,” and in writing to his white friends back in 
Florida, he signs his name not as an Indian chief, 
but as “Tony B. M. Tommie.” Surely, Christianity, 
with the aid of the government and denominational 
schools, is slowly winning its way into the heart of 
this great race of people. 

Miami, Fla. 





Copy of Letter from Full Blood Indian Preacher 


NotE:—For several years the same generous friends 
have sent at Christmas special gifts to supplement in- 
comes of worthy Home Missionaries having small sala- 
ries or else unusual expenses. The following is a 
typical reply showing appreciation. 


Path a Bek Rei , Oklahoma, 
Rev. S. L. Morris, D. D., January 7, 1929. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
My pear Sir: 
The check sent us by you from a friend as a Xmas 
present just meant a midday-sunshine instead of a 
midnight of anxiety to me, as I stood in need of that 
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amount to cover the price of a treatment for my wife 
who is afflicted with pellagra. 

The Lord is gracious and there is a lad with fishes 
and loaves. Blest be the tie that binds our hearts— 
the Christ love. 

May the Prince of peace be our portion and we 
shall know each other as we are known, in the sweet 
by and by. 

Flu and pneumonia have delayed my answering 
sooner. 

Gratefully yours, 


















Brotherhood in Christ 


“That they may be one even as we are one.” —John 17:22. 


HE picture tells its own story of how a group 
7 of foreign missionaries in a far-off land have 

been mindful of the work at home. The fol- 
lowing is clipped from the Blue Ridge Breeze, a 
monthly publication of the Blue Ridge Academy, The 
Hollow, Va., 2 Home Mission school under the con- 
trol of Assembly‘s Home Missions: 

“Blue Ridge Church, at Blue Ridge Academy, has 
just proved that she believes the little verse which 
reads: 

‘I said it on the mountain path, 
I said it on the rocky stairs, 
The best thing any mortal hath 
Is that which any mortal shares.’ 

“When the White Cross call came last summer, the 
Ladies Auxiliary accepted the call and prepared a very 
creditable offering for the hospital in China. In fact, 
one lady said, ‘We have had so many good things sent 
to us that we want to help someone else.’ And our 
offering went on in November marked from ‘A Home 
Mission Auxiliary to a Foreign Mission Cause.’ On 
February 5, when the call for help came from the 
Foreign Committee, the response to the call was very 
gratifying—$6.00 was raised. The Ladies Auxiliary 
had already sent their offering of $10.00. On the 
night of February 5th, the Christian Endeavor Society, 
of the Blue Ridge Church, took their offering for 
Foreign Missions, and it was $11.00, and the Sunday 
school, on February 12th, responded by sending $5.00, 
making a total of $32.00—not counting the White 
Cross offering which took material, time and sewing. 

* * * * ok 

Extract from a letter of a missionary, sending fifteen 
dollars from a Chinese Woman’s Auxiliary for work 
among Jews in America. 

“I’m specially writing for another purpese. Jo saw 
your article about the Jews in THE Survey and asked 
me last time to tell something about the Jews and 
your article to our Women’s Society. This is not an 
Auxiliary, but practically so. The women and girls 
of the church belong. We meet once a month. Some 
come to this who rarely come to church, and take a 
real pleasure in repeating a Bible verse at roll call. 
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It is a real effort for many to stand on their feet to 
say that. 

“With a little training the Chinese love to talk, 
however, but many can only read a little, or not at 
all, and they cannot. say much. We want them to 
have some outside interest, so told them of the Jewish 
work. They voted to send you for work wherever 
you like amongst the Jews, $6.00 (Mexican) which 
comes to $2.78, gold: I am adding a little besides for 
I have always been interested in the Jews and gladly 
have a little part this time in the work carried on by 
our own Church. ‘Our Church ought to do more 
work all over the South, there are Jews in many cities.” 


L. W. 





ing your vacation? 


rial School, Banner Elk, N. C. 
hotel east of the Rockies.” 





Where are you going on that week-end trip? 


Have you thought of Pinnacle Inn, “4,000 feet up in the air”? It is 
part of the great educational and institutional work at Edgar Tuft’s Memo- 
It is advertised as “thé highest fireproof 
Beech Mountain towers over 5,000 feet in 
front of the Inn, and looking to the south, “Grandfather” may be seen. 


Any profits from the Inn are used in the educational work. 
Write to Edgar H. Tufts, Banner Elk, N. C., for information. 


Where are you spend- 
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